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Before you build, learn the investment advantages of 


NATCO-HOLLOVV: TIL 


Fireproof residence 
showing walls of 


FIREPROOF—mois- ——* = % Ls \_NATCO HOLLOW 
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a +e TILE 
ture-proof—age-proof = og sae EL Construction 
. rece Ae ae it | | 

—vermin - proof— ae 


warmer in winter— 
cooler in summer. 


AR-SIGHTED building authorities declare that within the mext decade 
practically all good residences and other buildings of moderate dimensions 
will be built fireproof—that such construction will become standard, as it is 

today in buildings of the larger type. 


If you build otherwise than fireproof now, your house may belong to an obsolete 
and undesirable class ten years hence. For the builder who appreciates the 
investment factor, the question of fireproof construction is therefore of vital 
importance. 


Quite apart from the advantages stated above, there is no reason why you should 
not build with NATCO HOLLOW ‘TILE. The cost is no more than for brick, 
brick-and-wood, stone-and-wood, or concrete. And with NATCO HOLLOW 
TILE the cost of maintenancc is reduced to the minimum. 


Every prospective builder should write at once for our 96-page book ‘‘ FIREPROOF 
HOUSES,” mailed for 10 cents to cover postage. It illustrates and describes 45 houses, 
hotels, apartments, etc., costing $4,000 to $200,000, and gives complete technical information, 


with typical floor plans, of NATCO HOLLOW TILE construction. Address Dept. K. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRODFING - COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


SARGENT 
ardwake 


— - Every person building a new 
* house or remodeling an old 
one should pay particular 
attention to selection 
of the hardware—no 
detail is of more 
importance 





Buildi 
hardware a 
locks bearing the 
name are 
the result of years of per- 
sistent endeavor towards ultimate 
perfection. They represent all that is best in quality of 
materials, skilled workmanship, durability and SAFET Y, while 
the patterns are of the highest type of artistic design. 


J Many of the most important buildings in the United States are equipped 
; with [SARGENT] Locks and Hardware—for instance, the new City Hall in Chicago, 


J 4 the Custom House in New York, the Congressional Office Building in Washington, and 
many other notable public buildings as well as thousands of the finest private residences. 


P Locks and Hardware not only add to the beauty of any house, but increase its selling value 
he aswell. The line is all-inclusive—there is nothing in building hardware needs that we do not supply. 


: LOCKS —Famous for_ their HARDWARE — Quality hardware in 


Ze: ity. For dwellings, hotels, office buildings, every respect. Numerous designs for every style of house, 
etc. The Easy Spring Principle makes them for every period of architecture, and every pattern frue 
smooth-working, yet long-wearing and SAFE. to the school from which it is derived. 


The Book of Designs—Free 


portrays faithfully a large number of the most artistic patterns and gives information that everyone who 
contemplates building should have. Write for a complimentary copy to-day. If interested in the 
Colonial, mention the fact, and we will include our Colonial Book. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 140 Leonard Street, New York 











HIS inaugurates a new advertising department, which 

will be a permanent feature of THe House Beav- 

TIFUL. We are combining one of our established 

departments for readers, known heretofore as “In Metro- 

politan Shops” with advertising that is appropriate for 

such reading notes. We aim to make it one of the most 

interesting departments of the magazine. All advertisers 
will be given position alongside reading matter. 

The department is to be used primarily for small adver- 
tisements, although nothiug less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to fe 
cline any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our 
regular rate will obtain on single insertions. A special 
rate with a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly 
Address the 























orders. Particulars furnished on request. 
Advertising Manager. 











Razors that kings use 
2 Biaovep reason the Shop of Rob- 


ert Jarvie sells razors is be- 
cause they are remarkable razors. 
Genuine famous ‘‘Bohler Steel,”’ 
made in Vienna; long supplied 
to the royalty. 

So superior is the finely tempered 
steel it holds its edge amazingly, seldom 
needs honing. Our stock comprises all 
these razors that areon sale inthe United 
States—we luckily secured them as a 
personal favor. (Guaranteed by us to 
be satisfactory or money refunded. 


THE SHOP OF ROBERT JARVIE 
1340 EAST 47th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 






























EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 









Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 


Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 













THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 





INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 







STEINWAY HALL 
D’ARCY GAW 
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Arnold, Constable & Co., New York 
THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N.Y. 
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HENRY V. WEIL 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, RARE 
CHINA, OLD PEWTER 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 


698 LEXINGTON AVENUE 132-134 E. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 











BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 





















FRANCIS HOWARD 
(5 E. 34th ST., N.Y. CITY 


3ENCHES, PEDESTALS, 

¢ONTS, VASES, BUSTS, 
GARDEN EXPERT 

SEND FOR ROOKLET 


Bhe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 















“ty ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


ml one gt 7+ 
BOOK 30 D HLLUSTRATIONS yBoer 








| Ny our floors | 
PROTECT 22% frers 
coverings frominjury. Also beau- | 
tiry your furniture by using Glass 
| Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place of casters. If your 
dealer will not supply you 
Write us— Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 





Buy Your Rugs 

Direct From the Mill 

Cut out the middleman’s profit and 

save yourself at least one-third. Our 

25 years’ experience enables us to pro- 

duce rugs that cannot be surpassed for 
beauty and durability. The variety of pat- 
terns, sizes and colors is extensive enough to 
suit any taste. Delicate harmonizing of colors 


is a feature of these rugs. 
Rugs and 


Carpets 
"Direct From Loom to Room" 

are most economical. Our method of selling to you direct 
enables you to do almost half as much again with ad 
money as if ong bought of some retail merchant. 
addition to t 

We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 

Or Refund Every cent of Your money 

We pay freight on certain amounts to cer- 

tain parts and allow you a ten-day trial. 
Send for our catalog, beautifully illustra- 
ted incolors. A postal card will bring it. 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, 
Box 4705, Pura, Pa. 
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You can afford the best 
Oriental Rugs 


In fact you cannot afford to buy imitations. 


How to buy Oriental Rugs zs hard unless you 
have confidence, rightly placed. 


Why not let me help you? 

I specialize in buying and selling Oriental 
Rugs—I will sell you your own selec- 
tion from my own collection. 

Write me to-day for fall particulars 
Major L. B. LAWTON, Major U. S. A. Retired 
171 Cayuga, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 











AreYou Going to Build a Home? 


Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 
“City and Suburban Residences” 


Showing Photos and Plans of 
Houses actually built, ranging 
from BUNGALOWS to HIGH 

HOMES. Book sent lg 


REEVES & BAILLIE, Architects 


1232 Jefferson Bldg. Peoria, Ill. 

















RONING MADE EASY ‘urength, worry ond 
hree- — of your ironing time by 
using the 


Simplex Ironing Machine 
Costs only one cent per hour to heat 
by gas or gasoline. Anyone can oper- 
ate. No backache or headache or tired 
feet. Send for free illustrated booklet. 
**The Passing of the household drudge.’ 


American Ironing Machine Co., F 30 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











WEAR CLEAN GLOVES 
KLENZKIDZ DOES IT 


Send for ple box, 4c post: 


DIRECT SALES COMPANY 
415 Auditorium Bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WEDDING tiiATION 


Ansouncements, ete., engraved and printed. Latest 
a, best quality, prepaid anywhere. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. | 
x of Monogram Stationery pao mee die $1. 75. Write for a | 
89 


THE es PRESS. Tremont St., ton. Mass, 





STALLMAN’S 
DRESSER TRUNK 


Let our catalog tell what animprovement 
itis. How easy to get at anything. How 
quickly packed. ow useful in small 
room as chiffonier. Holds as much as a 
good box trunk. Costs no more. Strong- 
est made ; hand riveted. So good that we 
~ ship it C. *O. D. subject to examination. 
Send 2c stamp today for that catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 105 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 











Chocolates 
Fresh From the Kettles 


You have no idea how delicious “Craftsman’s 
Guild” and “Melba” Chocolates are unless you 
have eaten them fresh from the kettles. We will 
send you a fresh made box of either “Craftsman’s 
Guild” or “Melba” Chocolates by prepaid express 
at 80 cents the pound upon receipt of price. 


Free Samples 
Send us five anon fer 4 
containin: 
on sampies © 


Melba 


e and we will mail t- | 
an 


Craftsman's Guil 


Candy Craftsmen 
Z LaSalle St., Chicago 








Hiesdorff & Taylor 











NEW Gas Water Heater, to be attached 

to upright boiler. Heats any amount 

; of water, keeping the flow constantly hot. 
This attached heater is only ten dollars, 


= 


LATTERS AND PIPKINS,” the name of 

a new book which makes its appeal to 

the housekeeper, embraces all matters 

pertinent to the home. It is written in a delight- 

fully chatty vein. Mary H. Krout is the writer 
and A. C. McClurg & Co. publishers. 
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VERYWHERE one sees the copper and 
brass utensils for the kitchen, the candle- 
sticks for the living room and dining 

room, the jardinieres for the windows and the 
knockers for the doors. These are scattered 
through all Arts and Crafts shops and many 
others, but if one wants to see them en masse 
one should visit Brasstown on the lower East 
Side of New York. Here is every variety in 
Russian and American work. One must look 
elsewhere for the choice little bedroom knocker 
so much in vogue now and so long used by our 
English cousins. This is an article that appeals 
to the college boys and girls for the door of their 
room. 
SS 

OMES of Silence are a new movable cas- 
tor without wheels; no nails or screws 
are needed. A simple little nickel steel 

tip with filling of feltoid and prongs which are 
hammered to the leg of the chair or any piece of 
furniture with a few taps of the hammer. They 
cannot scratch or mar a floor and move smoothly 
and easily over rugs or floor. Old castors can be 
removed, and the domes hammered over the cas- 
tor hole without trouble. 
S 

RT-CRAFT SHOP is turning out pieces 
of furniture in excellent lines. A sofa in 
particular commands our attention. It is 

made in the English style with loose cushions. 
The woodwork is of mahogany and the covering 
of rich material. One upholstered in old Eng- 
lish patch would be charming in a country house. 


HERE is a charm about articles of leather 
that appeals to everyone, and this season 
one finds shops exclusively given to leather 

articles. Seal, pigskin and morocco are the 
choicest skins used, but there are others, and 
combinations of different leathers are found in 
bags and cases, belts and all toilet holders, that 
attract not only by their beauty, but utility and 
moderate price. The morocco slippers for trav- 
eling, supple enough to fold into the case of 
the same leather, take scarcely any room in the 
traveler’s bag or case—the belts of two kinds, 
the undressed and dressed kid, with flat-bag at- 
tached for tickets and money, is a most useful 
addition to the traveler’s or shopper’s suit. The 
book covers and book marks of Florentine work 
are beautiful, but our own leathers have been 
used to a wonderful extent by the leather craft- 
ers and have become very popular. 
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HILE the bamboo baskets of the Japa- 
nese come in every design and are won- 
derfully ingenious in weaving, the dif- 

ferent Basket Societies of our own country are 
displaying work equally attractive. One society 
in particular is weaving the rye-straw cut green. 
Grass and corn husks are also utilized with good 
effect. The color schemes suggest Japanese 
prints, and those with landscapes in color are 
reatly valued. The birch-bark boxes and bas- 
Kets, embroidered in porcupine quills by the 
Ojibway Indians in the Northern part of Michi- 
gan are beautiful and finished in a wonderful 


Vv 
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A very interesting scniiiie just issued apt 44 on the Pergola can 
be had free on request. ‘or catalogue 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Avenues, Chicago, Ill. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use 





We aleo publish catalo 1¢s P-29 of sun-dials and P-40 of wood columns 








A beautiful illustrated 
booklet, ‘“WHERE 
SUN DIALS ARE 


sum 


DiAL.S& MADE,” sent upon 
ANY LATITUDE request. Estimates 
furnished. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 113 E. 23d St. NEW YORK 








Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 








Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 





Waeiumeits ; 





Manufactt 


irers’ prices save 


you dealers’ profits. We give We 

a binding guarantee of satis- -y Pay freight 

faction aneeeve you 33% 

per cent. You can buy r. ¢ well known Regal Rug, 6x9 ft., reversible. 

all wool finish, “at $3 Our Brussels Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest 
value krown, “31. 8 Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x 12 ft., + Famous 


Invincible elvets, 9x12 ft, $16. 
Standard Axminsters, 9 x 12 ft., $18.50. 
Fine quality Lace Curtains 45c 
and up. apestry Curtains, Witon 
Rugs, Linoleums at Mii! prices. 

Write to-da 5° _ our NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in Soa ‘colors. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2443-2462 Jasper St., Philadelphia 








aBivs Cord 


That Is Guaranteed 













Sa sh 


The man who builds a house without knowinz 
about the sash cord to be used, is laying up trouvae 
for himself. Some cords last days or months where 
they ought to last years. It won't take a moment 
of your time or cost you a penny more to insist 
that the specifications mention 


“Silver Lake A” 


Braided Sash-Cord 
(Name stamped indelibly on every foot) 


Its smooth surface offers nothing on which the 
pulley can catch. It is pre-stretched, so that the 
we ood at once assumes its final position. 

uere are no imperfections in its make-up, so 
that, unlike ordinary cordage, it won't break 
easily. A written guarantee for 20 years, like the 
blank shown herewith, is given to every one who 
desires it. 

Look yourself for the name “Silver Lake A” -y 
the cord. It is the accepted standard in U. 8. 
Government braided saad 
specifications. 

Has been in use over 40 years. 


Write for free Booklet. 
Silver Lake Co. 


70 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Silver Lake Solid Braided 
Clothes Line. 






























































The GALLOWAY COLLECTION 
Terra Cotta and Pottery 


FOR 
Garden 
and 
Interior 


Decoration 


hasbeen greatly 
increased for 
the season 
of 1911. 





Send for catalogue showing new designs executed in strong, 
urable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. 
3220 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 




















BUN GAL OW S 
Send $1.00 for my new and complete book— BUNGALOWS, 
showing floor plans, interior and exterior perspectives from 
photographs, with prices for the completed building. 
/\ Guarantee to Construct at Prices Named. 

If book is not satisfactory and is not what you want, I will 
refund the money. 

693 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





0. S. LANG, Bungalow Specialist. 
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Housewives “*: % Step saver 
in serving meals. One Bw with \ Wheel =e sets table. 
Another completely clears it, This table on wheels moves 
easily anywhere you want it. Height 31 in. Removable 
oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy 
steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheeis. Gloss black om finish. 
Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific C Write 
for circular and learn its convenience 

WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 H, W. 6lst Place, Chicago 








Agents wanted in all parts of the country 


to get subscribers for the House Beautiful 











Designs for 


ARTISTIC HOMES 
FREE 


‘* Hatton’s Ideal Homes”’ 
a 48-page book of Practical Modern 
Houses, suitable for any locality, 
will be sent to persons who intend 


to build. Enclose 3c. stamps for 
postage. 
Horace T. Archite<t 


81 Garter Bin mochooter,N. = 















THE PLAN SHOP: 
BUNGALOWS 


A most artistic book of original conceptions, = 
signed specially for the northern climates. It has 6. 
pages, sregpeaty illustrated with color plates, half 
tones, sketches and floor plans. 

The designer, being a native of California, has im- 
bibed the spirit of the true bungalow art; not only 
their association but also by actual construction. This 
art has been a in adapting the bungalow to the 
requirements of the sterner climates of the north. 

he book is be a J with interest and suggestions 
for the builder of either a suburban cottage or city 


residence. 
Price Fifty Cents. 


ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Architect 
630-631 Andrus Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Inexpensive=-Easily 
Fit any window 


fort of your home 
Stop All Noise 
and Draft 





m4 ~ 
three-bladed 
metal wedge ot 
varying thicknesses 
that may be used as w 
or attached permanent! 
sash. HvlIds window 
Steps all rattling. Eff 
ages. motor cars, motor 
‘Satisfaction or mone 
order TO-DAY giving yo ‘ 
P.C. W. Meuntasturing Co. 


Metropolitan Building k 
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Adjusted 
Add greatly to the Quiet and Com- 


Shut Out Dust 


P. C. ¥. ANTI-SASH RATTLER 


RELL AI i epi ee RAE, 
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SECURE AGAINST MOTHS 


Piedmont Lowboy 
Bureau is made 

r of Southern 
ED CEDAR, the only 
MOTH-PROOF wood in 
ten It’s a Cedar 
and Chest of 

Dr rs combined. Very 


Comes in 
bed piano polish 
finish. Roman 

tal trimmings. Highest grade workman- 
Guaranteed moth, mice, dust snd damp-proof. 
N mphor required. Ideal Wedding or Birth- 
Sent on 15 Days’ Free Trial. We prepay freights from 
» home. Selling DIRECT from our factory to user 
idleman’s profit. Write today for catalog telling about 
WB BOY and RED CEDAR CHESTS. We have many styles. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept, L, Statesville, N. C. 








| wy A x T T HE MAN who keows good Architecture 

to send for my new book 
“HOMES OF CHARACTER" 
Which contains over 40 choice designs 
of houses, cottages and bungalows. All 
NEW, PRACTICAL plans with CON- 
CISE descriptions and ACCURATE 
COsT ESTIMATES. Compiled by an 
architect of ABILITY AND 20 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE in building HOMES. 
$1.00 prepaid. Sample pages 2c. 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON, Architect, 1248 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


aitannia Coaster ¥ all Cut Glass, Bote. 
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WHISKEY FLASKS, AND THREE PAIRS OF 
VER LUSTRE CURTAIN KNOBS. 
BOX 374, Lima, N. Y. 


Building? 
Then let us send you copy of our new booklet No, 


HB-2 which tells all about the prover method of 
finishing flvors and interter woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


as artistic and 











Are 


ikes inexpensive soft woods just 


autiful as hard woods. Tell us 











the kind of woods you will use and 
we will mail you panels of those 
artistically finished — 
rether with our 25c booklet 
—all free and postpaid. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, 


wood. 


Answer 
this Ad 


. . and get 
Racine, Wis. aban 
The Wood Finishing Authorities Rook Free 














For 
WINTER 
NUPTIALS 


O ma makes a beautiful interior 


perfect—a good interior 
better—and even a poor 
interior good. 
TECO is the best of all 
modern examples of that theory 
of Art which makes beau 









rest upon simplicity. Form an 
tone are all—and they are 
enough. 


TECO is now obtainable in 
Blues, Greys, Yellows and 
Browns as well as the classic 

‘Teco Green.’ 

TECO shapes are infinite in 
variety and prices range from 
geonee are under $10.00 Pass 

imitations. Look for TECO mark under- 
eath eac » ew. Ask in the best stores or write for 
ffol f NEW designs. It is sent free by 
THE GATES POTTERIFS 
631 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 


nts to $1,400; 
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° This ——a is Stained with 4 Residence gt x . om n, 
290,000 Birthdays every day | | Cabot’s Shingle Stains °°" >‘ 
In the year In the nited States And the owner says: 


“The sides are silver gray amd the tep green. We are very much 


*4¢ pleased with the stain, and the cottage is attracting much attention.’ 
You can be positively 


Every one who uses our Stains on Shingles or siding, or any 










sure of divin a most other exterior woodwork, is sure to be pleased. The colors 

MH tin ye 1 4 | }| are beautiful and lasting, the cost is about half that of paint, 
appreaa Sift in and any one can do the work quickly and cheaply. They are 
presentiné a box of made of Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the wood. 


Send fer samples and circulars. Free. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 
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Cost of Heating 


this House 


For Entire 00 
Winter of _ 
1909-10 / 


WITH THE 


UNDERFEED 


SYSTEM 


UALITY 


ing 1 can be 
made happy every day in the 

resenting them a box of Aaixylirs 5 
= their Kirthday. 


REtAll STORES and SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


HESS Sait LOCKER 


bens only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or C=. 























ERE’S the handsome home of Leo coal bills. Thousands who have adopted 
Caruthers, at Christiana,Pa. Usingthe the modern UNDERFEED Heating 
cheapest grade of fuel ina Peck-Williamson System — either Warm Air, Hot Water 
UNDERFEED Furnace, it cost just $28 to or Steam — have solved the.problem of 


Costs less than wood and is better, Shouldbe} heat this entire house last winter. Other reducing living expenses. There's only one 
cake duncan cane in| | nearby homes just as large weren't nearly answer to the question: “How can I save 


Made in four styles and three sizes. Price so comfortable and it cost the owners of ONE-HALF to TWO-THIRDS of coal 
wee for illustrated circular. these homes three times as much to foot their _ bills?” — USE 


HESS, 9223 L Tacoma Bid., Chicago 


a _-===— peck-Williamson Underfeed 


JM THESE TWO) = Systems FURNACES - BOILERS 


| 

WELT | FQ be yo U Instead of choking and cooling off heaters by the old-fashioned way of throwing coal on the fire, coal in 
RIN» the UNDERFEED is easily fed from below. All the fire is on top. Smoke and gases wasted in other heating 

pp = Ny aed b E systems are consumed and turned into more heat. Cheapest slack and pea and buckwheat sizes of hard and 
Qo 8 pet Stan soft coal yield as much clean, even heat as highest priced coal in other furnaces or boilers. The difference in 
“crass cost isyours. An UNDERFEED heating plant soon pays for itselfand then keeps on saving for you. The few ashes 
are easily removed by shaking the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and 
boilers. In addition to saving money, the UNDERFEED requires less atten- 
tion than other heating plants. 


S. D. Lancashire of Oberlin, Ohio, writes: 
“The Underfeed holds fire the best of any furnace I 
have had experience with. We found that it would hold 
fire an entire week without being refilled and have started 
a new fireat the end of that time without rekindling.’” 
Let us send you an Underfeed Furnace Booklet 
and fac-.imiles of other testimonials, or our Special 
Catalog of Steam and Water Boilers — both FREE. 
. ing plane of our Engineering Corpsare FREE. 
Write today, giving name of local dealer with whom 








Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel, inside and out. 


















Try them at our expense. Make your old fur- 
niture like new. Take off the shabby paint 
with ‘‘Ad-el-ite’’—_it is harmless to the hands, you prefer to deal. 


Mean Ee race gs auick, clean work a. | | Feck-WILLIAMSON CO. 357 W. Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


leaves the surface in perfect condition for 














refinishing with our Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers are Invited to Write TODAY for Our New Selling Plan. 
¥ Seno Goupon Joday Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY. 
Fe AL MISSION FINISH ||| emo eecee fom & | TE MIMNSIN C0257. Fi Ste Cdl, hi 
A beautiful, velvety stai a tas oh een een | %.4 VE aL Would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of my 
il aithdssencnsioad and rich in aiak Ask your | —_ See ee eee 2 gy Booklet 
dealer or write us for working sample. FREE. zZ to a UNDERFEED Boiler Bookiet....... 
Dept. 40 CHICAGO _ 3 (Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 
of_your ii vicscshaheksostcpnatenghenthonpnsvedeetan RT RN TE 
ADAMS & ELTING CO. | | C a / B 47 7] ST EE EP ) A IN HOTS 
@ | cserceccrccccccccccorncs cocsccncscoosccesoccseseesesess 
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in the specifications. 


and water. 


free booklet. 


The United 





TUEC-170 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


Considering the greater com- 
fort it will bring you and the greater permanent value 
it will add to your property, you can’t afford 
without it—especially at the reasonable 

lf your home is already built, the 
be installed as successfully as in a new house. 
who have it think it as indispensable as light, heat 


Find out all about it now, whether you are ready 
to install such a system or not. 


4 Hurford Street, 
Agencies in All Large Cities 








The editor of this depa 
detail the decoration d 
Suggestions for several roon in ply t 
regular subscribers to THe H E BEAUTIFUI 
necessary to charge ¢ il 
schemes for an entir 
Replies will be sent by ma 

The editor begs that 
and written on one sid 
of the sender should | 











The Sign 


of a 


Healthful 
Home 


A BUNGALOW 





Enclosed you will find plans 
NOT caly ite furnishings bungalow. The exterior will b« 
but its AIR will be brown, shingled colum: for porch v 
kept absolutely clean—free tends across the front The w lwork in t 





from dust, free from germs. terior of the house is to be pine, st 
This permanent, _ built- fumed oak stain. The dining room, livin 
into-the-house air cleaning and hall and study ’ 6-inch b 
m@ . system takes up every par- the walls next the I is a 
ticle of dirt from carpets, place (red pressed brick) across cornet 
walls, bedding, floors, etc., room and dining room. Oak floors a 
and takes all the dust- first floor; oak stairs; pine floors uf 
laden, germ-infected air would hike the walls of dining roon 
OUTDOORS, not back into room, hall and study in brown burl 


the rooms. 


hall and study may | ght 
Does the best and quick- Ss an 


the bedrooms, bathr 













est work because it moves painted walls. I have a Sm ; 

the largest volume of air— with rose figure dark bl border whicl 

170 cubic feet or 300,000 used in dining room; a 6 x 9 Wilton, 

cubic inches every minute. with green and blue figures, which 

Is easiest to use because used in study; woven rugs 

you simply slip hose into shall need new curtai1 f I 

intake and touch an elec- bedrooms. Soft coal i ised here 

ge ® how modest and it is a dirty town My furnitur 

your house you should be descript collection nee mNogal yo 1] 

ease to -incluie the ing desk, reception chair, library _tabl 
case, leather rocker, straight-backed ch 
enport upholstered in green 1 browr 
try; in oak, Morris chair, taborette piat 
room table and chairs, oak table, on whi 
a Russian samovar in nickel Is 
rocker; in walnut, one corner sett 
rocker and two small ones, one squaré 
in rattan, one settee and several 1 
expect to buy fumed ning room 
chairs. In one wnstairs 





used brass bed and mahogany dresser 
bedroom upstairs, an oak bedr 
Would you suggest nytning 
material or color of wa 
you use on bedroon 
the name of a firm 
suitable for use al 
Q x I2 rug be a 
and what are the r 
Saxony, Whittall, Axmit 
I might buy two Orien 
space in front din 
Would you advise a ast India 
hall, abcut 6 x 10 natural backeg 


to do 
rice of $200. 
UEC-170 can 
People 


Write today for our 


Electric Co. 
Canton, Ohio 























advise 


ly 


border wavy lines of red? 
for curtains? 

or round table for dining room? 
ew furniture do I need for living room? 
ll 1 a fumed oak desk for study. 













What would 
Would you advise 
What 

We 


N. F. S. 


brown burlap will make an excellent hall 
ing for the room in question, but be careful 


sele cting 
the 
rooms 


urlap, 


ae 
cellent 


nd would 


| 


tive 


in 


shade of 
fumed 


your 


brown, as with so 
oak woodwork you may 
dark. The natural tone 


like the shade of natural pongee, is 


look 


combination 


fumed oak 
the least 


with the 
in rooms with 


The others could take a golden brown with 
effect 


Our choice for the bedroom walls would be an 


fashioned 


figured paper, 
or plain, are much used. 


but tinted walls, 


If plain walls 


lifferent tints the curtain materials should be 
ch cretonnes or linen, with the tone of wall 
Q x 12 makes a good size rug for 


ominent. 
enter of 


drugget 


and 





+ 


rooms. 
for hall. 
match 


stairs covered. 


would not advise East 
A plainer rug is bet- 
stairs if you have the 


Curtains at all the lower rooms 


hould be of net, scrim or some very sheer ma- 


terial in 


lrawing 


hung the drapery. 


on 


cream 


rods. 
There is every kind and color, 
the tones in wall can be repeated. 
v to write to some large decorating firm 


small 


These made sill length, 
Outside of these is 


It would 


samples of silk drapery, and the sun dour, 


means 


- 
ré 


excellent. 


unfadable in 
All are heavy enough, and 


Scotch. Axminster 


lor tone and not too prominent figures are 


be thought of in selecting. 


The dimensions 


the dining room must govern the shape of 

If the table is round or square it makes 
difference in a square or nearly square 
room; but if the room is long and narrow, the 


Will 


my 


you 


uld not be round. 


A LIVING ROOM 


ou kindly give me some suggestions 
living-room ? 


It is a large room with 


two windows five and a half feet high by four 
feet wide facing the east, one broad window fac- 
ng south, one window five and a half feet high 
nd four feet wide facing west and opening on a 



















WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 


RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


YOU CAN BUY ANYWHERE 
Or Sample Pair, Children’s Sizes (give age) 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


9RGE FROST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., 


U. S. A. 


Easily attached. 
Holds fast. 
Does not tear. 


Consequently saves its 
cost many times over 
in saving of stockings 
—Try them. 


ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDER 
RUBBER BUTTON AND P 
VELVET GRIP__.» 
STAMPED “9 ‘ 
ON THE 
LOOP 
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Clean Running Water 
in this Country Home 


Pg 
Libraries |> No Bucket-Carrying—No Freezing 


CM BAe 


‘Individual 





Easily Re-Arranged You can have running water with ample pressure—clean, 
AEE OO APT pure, and palatable—in every part of your home, no matter where 
e — 


Bookcases by sections makes it easy | you live, and avoid the annoyance and danger of gravity tanks forever, 
to re-arrange them artistically when- | when you owna 


ever new furniture is added to a § 
room, or a different setting is desired. | Wii 
es 
GlobeWernicke Mle’ 


Elastic Bookcases | Compressed air—that powerful and dependable force, 





: : d finish of No air pressure system of yy purifies the water from your well, cistern, lake or spring and 
von etl yg Nasa bern fi supply is a genuine complete forces it with a steady, never-failing flow to kitchen, bathroom, 
0a 


P a > ° 
scheme of interior decoration. Exact dup- frader. fate. System, — lavatory, barn or dairy a egy ge: $ = “ — 
i i j i i ; - frade - ; winter—av 
licate sections always obtainable, at uniform ee ee . never-freezing in nter—avoiding the possible bursting o 
prices—freight prepaid everywhere. - 


on the plant. This trade mark water tanks and the dangers of stagnant water. Both hard 

“The World’s Best Books” stands for everything that is mod- and soft running water, hot or cold, always at your command. 

eeitetes nates eetes Tate of Ge 3, 20, ern and satisfying in a pneumatic No matter what size your home or what your requirements, 
25, 50 and 100 *‘best books”’ for children d is f : : , 

ead oiuiea, water system and is for your| 4 complete fader fate. System, of just the proper size (using 

‘Of untold value in choosing books for a library."” protection. Make sure it is there. any style of power you desire) can be installed in your basement 


a ae or at any other convenient place. 
Send the coupon below for this unique 


book, also the GlobeSWernicke Bookcase Make the Water System you install a permanent invest- Gut out and mall this coupon 
catalogue, and brochure ‘“Individual Li- ment. Own the plant that furnishes you dependable fire 

logue - . = ; . Leader I w 
Searles,” both benutifully Mustnted. protection and that will be a source of satisfaction for a wee? 


1408_Jasper St., Decatur, IIL. 
The Globe Weenicke Ca, | lifetime. This the #2ade is doing for fourteen thousand bok The acetone inn me reat 
Dept. O The others—it will do the same for you. particulars about r Water Systems. 
Cinci i, U.S.A. 3 ‘ 
—— ; Globe-Wernicke Co , Ask for the book, ‘‘The Question of Water,’ on coupon herewith, 


Dept. 0, Cincinnati, U. $. A. and talk it over with your architect and your plumber. 
Please send me ‘* The World's 
Best Books,’’ also your 1911 catalog. 


My Library CONTAINS. .00ececceeeseees volumes Leader Iron Works 
Decatur Ill. and Owego, N. Y. 


New York City Office, 15 William St. Chicago Office, Monadnock Block. 


HESS<@>FURNACE mr er-s'c 70 


} 
We will deliver a complete heating 


equipment at your station at factory 

less Furnace 

excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
Voge name and address on a post card HALF SIZE pieces - 2‘ Boxes only ! - (fed Labe/ 


V4 oO 
prices and wait for our pay while you Pe yf 

test it during 60 days of winter weather. 

The entire outfit must satisfy you or ‘ 

you pay nothing. Isn’tthis worth | 

economy ? 

HESS, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicego | 

















Name 




















= SUGAR 


into? Could we offer such liberal terms 
if we didn’t know that the Hi P 

! / 
pre iene Reser | | FULL SIZE PIECES ne 7 aNd SS = earn mean ee L200) 
48-page booklet which tells all about it. 





























x THE HOUSE BEAU’ 


ind Your New HOUSER 


in Our Plan Book! 


Build It Complete—at Half the Usual Cost 
We Supply Everything, at Wholesale Prices! 


Our Book of Beautiful, Practical Homes 
KEEPS COST WITHIN ESTIMATES & ~ 


The Gordon-Van Tine Co. Book of Plans is not a_ 
“‘theoretical’’ publication, based upon some architect’s ‘ ‘guess’’ 
as to cost of completing the homes shown in pictures and ‘‘blue 
prints.’’ Every house in it has actually been built at the price 
stated and can be duplicated at the same figures. The architects 
who drew the plans are in the employ of America’s Greatest Build- 
ing Material Plant and are posted on prices of materials as well as 
on styles of architecture. 


Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Costing $600 to $6,000 


are shown in this beautiful Plan Book—actual phot phs of real homes! Beauty, 
convenience and economy in sort. have received equal consid onsideration. ‘The re sultis 
wonderful book that safeguards the home-builder against disastrous bills for “extras.” 


Our Great FREE Home-Builders’ Catalog 
Offers 5,000 Bargains in Millwork and Lumber 
DIRECT FROM MILL TO USER 


We operate the largest independent Building Material Plant in the United States. We sell 
all our goods direct to the user. This saves the combined profits of the various midd 21 
which the user must pay if he buys from the retail dealer. We carry an enormous sto 
bright, new goods, in great concrete warehouses, ready for immediate delivery. We ship 
wherever railroads go. Our prices are the same to all—whether you buy a few doors and 
windows or order in carload lots. 


We Save Home-Builders of acai 
A Million Dollars a Year! 


We are supplying immense quantities of Building Material to home-builders, contractors 
and city and suburban real estate operators throughout the country. Our wholesale pric 
Save our customers over a million dollars a year. One customer alone has built 150 houscs 
from material furnished by us. 


We Guarantee Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 
on Doors, Windows, Mouldings—EVERYTHING! 


The Gordon-Van Tine Guarantee of satisfaction or money back gives you the m 
ample protection. 


Bank References We have been established here since 1865. Our financial rest 


bility is unquestioned. We refer you to the Scott County Savin 
Bank of Davenport, Iowa; the lowa National Bank of Davenport, Iowa; the Bankers’ National 
Bank of Chicago, or any ‘bank in America. See our rating in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


Get Our FREE BOOKS Before You Let the Contract! 


Write for Home-Builders’ Catalog and Book of Pians. Send your list of materials for 
Free Estimate. 


In ordering Plan Book, enclose 10c for postage and mailing. (93) 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 247 2475 Case St., Davenport, lewa 




















| Historic Styles in Furniture 230 .252 200 11-00» 


Price $1.60 net: postage 14 cts 














GORTON SIDE FEED BOILERS are MONEY MAKERS 
Bo Tt des: key pees built to furnish the maximum amount of 


minimum amount of FUEL. And they doit. 
Teen are TP ww 1 in every sense of the word—none better 
—they have no equal. 


Send for catalog and investigate their superiori 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 
BOSTON, 182 High Street CHICAGO, Fisher Building 
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Beside the long seat under the southern win- 
w there are several other seats, all with up- 
tered cushions. What material and color 
ou suggest for covering these? The floor 
woodwork are stained very dark, plain 


Flemish oak. The side wall from floor to pic- 


molding, which reaches within fourteen 
ies of ceiling, is tinted a deep cream—the 
inder of side wall and ceiling is a pale 
sray-blue. I am very fond of blue, which has 
en the color scheme carried out in this room, 





the rug being a Delft blue and white Smyrna. 


T 


Later I ‘hope to get another rug—do you advise 
setting one with more warmth of color? If 
.¥ hat colors? I have a number of handsome 
ises and ornaments of different colors and de- 

signs. Can I take a good deal of liberty in the 

of them in this room, or do you advise some 

‘ial colors and designs? I use electric lights, 
I have two beautiful silver candlesticks and 

dull finish silver candelabra which 1 should 


like to have in this room. I shall appreciate 


uggestions you may give. M. CG 


We are in receipt of your letter and plan of 
windows. As you prefer blue to other tones 
do not speak of changing your walls, we 

ild keep the blue rug and would use for 
rtains at the windows a thin silk matching ex- 
tly the blue in upper part of wall. These 
ins should come to the sill and be drawn on 

mall rods placed just below the leaded effect 
i made to draw easily to either side, with 
two-inch hem on bottom, one inch down the 
ides. The upholstery for the cushions should 


have the blue, but with other colors to give life 


» the room. We think, however, we would up- 

the window seat in blue corduroy the 

shade of blue in rug. Then we would most cer- 

use the candlesticks and candelabra, and 

ornaments, if not too many, will make 

room cheerful and attractive. If your doors 

> glass doors they should have the silk drawn 

n small rods top and bottom. Get the sheerest 

f silk—an India if possible. You know white 
1 be colored to match the wall exactly. 








DRAPERIES 


Our living-room is 15 x 30 feet and 10 feet 
high. The woodwork, ceiling and mantel are 
ream color and the paper is a rich cream. The 

is light polished oak with Persian rugs. 
re is a large double door into hall, also a 
into room at the end where hangings will 
ye needed. The front window is a double 
ne, reaching from ceiling to floor, and side win- 
low is a double one with wainscoting below, 
What hangirigs will be “just the thing” at win- 
lows and doors if ecru or cream net is used 
1ext the glass? I do not care to buy the most 
expe nsive material, nor do I care to use the 
hade of the walls, as this would be too light. 
uld be glad to hear from you as soon as 
-onvenient. J.-E. S. 











For the draperies for your windows and 
doors, we would suggest with the cream colored 
walls that one of the shades which blend with 
cream, a rich tan would be the only tone to use. 
For portieres we would use a silk repp or double 
faced velour in the golden tan shades. At the 
windows, the sash curtains of cream net and 
hangings of silk with the plain golden tan, or 
a figured tan and cream. We prefer the plain. 
There are very beautiful cretonnes on cream 
ground with rich and soft colorings. 
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Table Effects 


in silverware are always to be 
had in the famous 1847 ROGERS 
BROS. silver plate, a fact that is 
well worth remembering when 
newly furnishing or replenish- 
ing the home. 


1847 
ROGERS BROS tv 


silverware is fully guaranteed 
by the largest silver manufac- 
turers in the world. It is 
“Silver Plate that 
Wears.” 


A new pattern—the 
“Sharon,” is illus- 
trated here. It has [ 
all the richness and 
charm of solid silver. 


Sold by all leading 
dealers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue 
“B- 11.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
(international Silver Co., Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 


/ 


Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful 


A BIG $2 OFFER ~ aS 








| 72 page monthly magazin: 
for a year with your cnaiee 
of any one of Keith’s famous 


$1.00 PLAN 
BOOKS FREE 
be — s oy is ops Tecog- 
WF = nized autho on ildin 
1032 $2700—One of the 215 and decorating artistic ee 
Each issue contains 8 to 10 plans by leading architects. Subscription $2 
ayear. In selecting a plan book get Keith's witha reputation behind it. 
Keith's 1911 Big Plan Books, direct or 


215 Bungalows and Cottag: 175 Pl ne BEC $00 
” Plans costing $2000 to $4000 125 a 
™ Goment and i Brick. 








1 's subscription $2.00. 
A yrar’ssub. to “Keith'«"" aed any $becks $3.00; any 5 booke, $5.06 
WM. L. KEITH, 643 Lumber Exch. = Minneapolis, Minn. 


| and Gold Label with one exception. 
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“Sracnlasnal” “NS 





PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 











ae 
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Ge Z—SROM the modest homes of health-loving people to the most magnificent, 

AR | | the unquestioned preference is for “Stawdavd” guaranteed bathroom fixtures. 

») The reason is obvious. Although complete “Statdard” equipments vary in 

= price, they possess but one degree of sanitary - efficiency — the highest. 

All genuine “Standard” fixtures for bathroom, five years. The Red and Black Label Bath is 
laundry and kitchen are identified by the —— 
ere 


double enameled. It is guaranteed for two 
years. If you would avoid dissatisfaction and 
are two classes of our Guaranteed Baths, the expense install a guaranteed fixture. Guard 
Green and Gold Label Bath and the Red and 
Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label 


against substitutes trading onour name andrepu- 

tation. All fixtures purporting to be “Standard” 

Bath is triple enameled. It is guaranteed for are spurious unless they bear our guarantee label. 
Send for your copy of our beautiful book “‘Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable 
assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms are 
illustrated costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c postage. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. S PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New York: 35-37 West 31st St.; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; Toronto, Can.: 59 Rich- 





mond St.. E ; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville: 315-317 Tenth Ave., So.; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. 
| Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Builc ding; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 319-23 W. Main St.; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron 
| Road, S. E.; : 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Building. 





London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Streets; San Francisco 


— 
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No DELAY 0 GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the ‘‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined 
Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove. Clothes are dried 
without extra expense as the waste heat from laundry stove 
dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning 
wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as perfectly as sun- 
shine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, Apartment 
Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built to order in 
various sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room. 
Write today for descriptive circular and our handsomely 
illustrated No. B 12 catalog. Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER M'P’G CO. 


DEPT. B, DEPT. B,. 
385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 204 E. 26th St, New York City 





| A Moder Residence Laundry Room showing installation 
of “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Dryer and Laundry Stove 
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An Artistic Ticadioniiad Ol 














NE example among thousands where Alabastine has | 
more attractive, exclusive and durable than my oth 
covering. Alabastine permit ividual and 

decoration than wall paper or p: at a fraction of the 
is too superior to be omy oped any grade of kalsomi1 
a trifle more—no more to pu n—lasts longer, does n 
peel or rub off when properly a 1 is absolutely sat 
Alabastine is ready for use wh ed with cold water 


covers more wall surface per 1 
material. A new coat can be applied dire« 
the old without the expense of washin 
walls. Alabastine is specified by architec 
the ideal decoration for new homes. Full 
Pound Packages : White soc. 
aed Slips in Every 





any other decor 











We pi cial color plans and r users of 
Alabastine—wi a charge, also su s. Write 
for samples Alabastine wall rat 






Shall we a name of your nearest 
Alabastine Comesany 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: 551 Granville Road 
New York City : Desk 51, 105 Water Street 
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Write for Our Free ade on 











It tells you how 
to select the Home 
Refrigerator — how 
to know the good 
from the poor—how 
to keepa Refrigera- 
tor sweet and sani- 
tary-how your 
food can be proper- 
ly protected and 
preserved-how to 
keep down ice bills 
—lots of things you 
—- know oe 
selecting any Refri- Always sold DIRECT 
gerator. and at Factory Prices. } 
It also tells all about Cash or Monthly Payments. 


Home Tor soe \\| sees eel ll 
































The Lifetime Refrigerator 


with food compartments made in one piece of solid, un- | 
breakable White Porcelain Ware, over an inch thick, with 
every corner rounded—no cracks or crevices anywhere, 


and as easy to keep clean asa china bowl—how it differs 
from other so-called ‘ “porcelain” refrigerators. The lead- Light - Weight Draperies 





ing hospitals use the *“*Monroe” exclusively and it is All tl 
found today in a large majority of the very best bomen. the beautiful effects and sat 
The “Monroe” is never sold in stores, but direct _ if exnenciy = 
from the factory to you on our liberal trial offer,Freight factory ed ae eke silk ha 
Prepaid. ings at a fraction of the cost. 
We are making a radical ered The n: a * - ” aa Gans 
Easy Payments this year from our rule of all cash Phe name “Aurora” woy en in 


terms to all desiring to buy that way. Just 
Monroe Book,” on a postal card and it will go oe ~- 7i~ 
next mail. (3 


with order and sell the *“*Monroe”’ on our “yo eeait | Isto fabric is your guarantee of 
Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station N, ae, . e 








the Beautiful Wall Tint 
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Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts 
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“MOSS ROSE” QUALITY I 











Can Any Beautiful Thing B« 
Made of Stucco? 


In answ 
Architect 
new design 
tration, 








Address--E. S. Child, Room 1018 
29 Broadway New York Cit 








WILLOW WARE 


Are the plates of the Willow pattern, marked 
“Hanley, M & S, Staffordshire” (the name en- 
closed with a spray) valuable? I know them 
to be over a hundred years old. Do you ever 
have inquiry for this kind of ware, or could 
you tell me where I could dispose of them? 

N. M. 


The real old Willow—of which yours undoubt- 
edly is—has value. The design was first put 
on an English ware at the Caughley Works in 
1780, and so popular was the design that almost 
every pottery adopted it in one form or another. 
Yours is an excellent plate. Unfortunately the 
willow pattern has been reproduced and copied 
up to the present day—so it is not a rare design, 
though always interesting. 

Possibly some of our readers will be interested 
in your pieces. 


WINDOW HANGINGS 


In our living room, which is 15 x 20 feet, we 
have a window 4 x 12 feet built out with a win- 
dow seat in it. The four windows in a row 
are 2 feet wide and the little end ones are 18 
inches. All 5 feet 1 inch in height, as are the 
other windows in the room. . : 

I mz aking scrim curtains for this room with 
a simple drawnwork stitch in hem, which is 34 
inches deep. Now what kind of material should 
[ use for over-curtains? Must I run valance 
across the top like shown in the “Gray Room” 
in set of beautiful pictures you sent out with 
your magazine? If so, please tell me how that 
valance is put up. Is it on a rod and should 
it cover all of the window casing? 

My living room is furnished in fumed oak, 
mission style. 

M. A. We 

A great deal depends on the walls of your 
rooms and your furnishings in deciding the ma- 
terial for your window hangings. We would 
think silk the best material. It should be of the 
tone of the prevailing color on the wall—or a 
tone in harmony with the wall. The bay windows 
and series of windows together are connected 
by the drapery hanging in straight folds on either 
side of the extreme window and flounces over 
the top. This valance is on a’separate rod placed 
so the flounce hangs over the woodwork at top. 
and it runs over the drapery at side. It should 
be fifteen or eighteen inches deep made with 
ruffles of an inch and a half above the hems for 
the rod. We think a two toned brown silk or 
self toned the shade of your lining to green por- 
tieres. If you use the green side for living room 
we would make the draperies green, and the 
window seats should be made of corduroy, the 
same shade. We find corduroy is the best ma- 
terial for cushioned seats. 








ANOTHER BUNGALOW 


My house, a two-story bungalow, has living 
room, hall and dining room across the front 
downstairs. The whole finished in mission style, 
beam ceiling in living room which is divi 
from hall by columns, and the hall connects with 
dining room with folding doors, thus throwing 
the three rooms together. In decorating I ex 
pect to use an oatmeal color paper in the living 

om and hall and would like a suggestion from 
you in regard to the dining room. In here 
wish to use some green combined with tan, as I 
have a green and brown rug. 
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| Most American 
x homes today are 
furnished with domestic rugs. 
As the picture shows, this has 
been accomplished without sacri- 
ficing either quality or Oriental 
atmosphere by use of 


dSaxony 
Rugs 


To those interested in the best of rugs, an illustrated booklet showing “Hartford- 
Saxony” Rugs in colors and in actual use entitled 


i “American Rugs for Private Homes 
and Public Places” 


Is Sent Free on Request. Address: A. B. Saxony 
Hartford Carpet Co., 41 Union Square, New York City 


This Booklet shows the rug illustrated here, as well as twenty-four other 
“Hartford-Saxony’”’ Rugs, so beautifully reproduced in their actual colors, that 
it is not only educational but may be used practically in your selection of rugs. 
“Hartford-Saxony” Rugs are acknowledged to be the one best American 
rug. Combined with quality, there is in every rug the spirit of the Orient 


so much sought by rug lovers. 


The words “‘Hartford-Saxony”’ woven in the back of all our rugs signify worth 
and individuality such as the weavers of old put into their finest work. 
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A Good Time to Paint 


Much painting should be done this spring, whether 
linseed oil be slightly lower or slightly higher; for 
with the 1910 flax crop short it seems unreasonable 
to expect a return to the oil prices of a few years ago. 
The thing to remember is that, though high, 


> 


aint 
materials are not nearly so expensive as th: allen «gee a 
neglected house. Even oil at $1.00 or $1.25 makes the paint . 
ing of the average house cost only $4 or $5 more than it used 4 
to cost. That isn’t enough more to justify letting a g10,000 | 
house, or even a $2,000 house, go to ruin. Paint it ' 
It will cost you less than later. 

And use ‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead and genuine linseed oil. 


are tempted sometimes, when standard materials are high, 
inferior. A great mistake, because not true economy. 





this spring 


People 
to employ something 





Moreover, the first cost of genuine ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead paint 
is not so great as you may have been led to believe. It may surprise you ’ 
if you do a little figuring for yourself. Get from your local dealer prices ' 
on the following ingredients: ; 
12% Ibs. “Dutch Boy Painter” white lead §... > { 
% gallon Pure linseed oil - - - - ae d Je ; H 
¥% gallon Turpentine - - - --- ~ a , i 
_M% pint Turpentine drier - - - - - oo nae aS j 
This makes 1 gallon Genuine old-fashioned paint 4 i : 4 








Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would think of 
using. You'll find the best is also the cheapest. 


OUR FREE PAINTING HELPS 


| 
; 
: 
‘ 
rf 
4 









We try to be of service to those about to paint. We will send you, if asked, 
color schemes, miscellaneous painting directions, and name of ‘‘ Blue List” 
Painters in your community, men who use our ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ white 


lead. Ask for ‘‘ Helps No. 159°” 
TO PAINTERS: If you are a skilled white-leader and use 


**Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead, send us your name for our 
**Painters’ Blue List.’” Write us for Blue List Circular No.159. 
It gives particulars. 


National Lead Company 


An Office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis £an Francisco 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 


That will include everything. 
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€ pont LET ANOTHER DAY PASS WITHOUT WRITING FOR THE 

rt Book: | | 

A Furniture Art Book which contains 1200 fine illustrations of splendid moderate priced furniture—so i 

t Book shx ws Co ~ as 


pose modest enongh for a cottage and others that would beautify amansion. The Ar -@& 
onial and Period Reproductions and Modern Designs, @iferenz irom ‘ordi nary store stock and costing no 
more, Mitchell Furniture has been nationally famous since 
1836. Many Cosleps of three gery ago are today rec- 
ognized household prizes. ou must Zve with furniture, 
and nothing you buy is more important than good furniture. 
Mitchell Furniture Zasés. 

We carry a full line of Genuine Orientals. Our 300-Page Art Book illus 





RuGs: 
trates in colors many exclusive ae _ gaan 


Vjeitore 4. Cincipnat’s oat oe Eee oust 84 awe wilt nent a, tr Raradice lessee 
e ti -enclos: stam we will send you T ioa! is 25 cen 
Ou ‘on our books and is wal do) and toyour FIRST purchase. This really 


greater to you as CASH on gives you a 
$2.50 Art Book FREE. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE Co. 
612-614 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Are plate-rails used now, and if so please tell 
ust how they are placed. If not what shall 

use instead, a cornice and wainscoting? 

I do not want a very expensive decoration, 

is the house does not justify it. 


He yping to hear soon, I am a new but ardent 
nirer and subscriber of THE House BEAUTIFUL, 
BA. © 
The “oatmeal” paper you have chosen for your 
living room and wall is an excellent suggestion. 
We would continue the same in the dining-room 
if you decide to divide the wall. There are two 
treatments that would be attractive and_har- 


when your rooms are thrown together. 
to have the same paper as in hall and 
living-room carried up one-third height of room. 
Have this battened with strips of oak like finish 
f room, making panels. Then a strip runs round 
he room, not as a plate-rail, but perfectly flat. 
\bove this have a rich foliage paper of tans 
id soft greens with a little suggestion of orange 
et a broad design that will give character to 
Two corner cupboards with upper 
shelves with diamond set glass doors will 


monious 


Pirct 
rirst 


he room. 


very useful as well as attractive, the cupboards 
ning as high as the doors of the room. An- 
- way would be to have a cornice quite deep 
with deep baseboard 
a good paper in rich old soft colors, 
those of your rug—run base- 
rd to cornice without a break. Corner cup- 
boards could be put in, but no battens and no 


the trim of the room 
nd have 


luding from 


A DINING ROOM 


Will you please suggest color for wall cover- 
ings and curtains for my rooms? 





Woodwork throughout is cypress stained a 
dark brown, floors stained and waxed, fireplace 
red brick, and fixtures dull brass. 


Furniture to be used in hall and dining-room 
is fumed oak; in living-room mahogany. 

I have the following rugs, which are new and 
must be used, for a few years at least, in these 
rooms. Please suggest where they would lock 
best. Two body Brussels, 9 x 12 feet. One 
is a soft medium gray in two tones, with very 

nall indistinct flower, color of heliotrope, in 
border; other is green in two tones, showing tan, 
brown, and black figures. Both show small con- 
ventional figures. Three small Wiltons, the larg- 
est about 3 x 5 feet; all three of same design, 

id same in color. 





L. moe 


With your rugs and woodwork you will find 
light shade of tan with a soft yellow best for 
halls (upper and lower). A figured paper 
in an all over pattern would be attractive. Then 
ther the dull yellow or tan shade of the hall 
paper, repeated in the living-room—in self-toned 
or what is called “oatmeal” paper in 
We think you better not introduce 
ray in your dining room, as this room connects 
with your living-room with a broad opening We 

uld suggest the scheme carried out with two- 
thirds height of room and freize of yellow tan 





varm tan, 


peacocks, which is a recent importation. No other 
color is used, but they are very decorative. Then 
for curtains in the dining-room we would use 


1 real peacock shade of green-blue, which now 
comes for the purpose. It makes a much more 
\ttractive room. Use one of the body Brussels 
ugs here; one green, brown and black figures. 
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af 4 “High Standard’ —protected 
* house; Color Scheme Ivory Body 
and Trim; Roof Moss Green 


« When 
You Insure 
Your House 


against fire you seek the company that 
is highest in reputation and integrity— 
not lowest in price. So when you paint, 
which is weather and decay insurance, 
you should seek the brand that wears 
best and longest—gives best results— 








Experienced users who insist on quality will 
tell you that ‘‘High Standard’’ has reduced 
their paint bills. Its lower ultimate cost is due 
to greater spreading and hiding power, longer 
wear and the smooth condition in which it leaves 
a surface when properly applied, as proved by 
practical competitive tests. 


Mellotone—Aat finish for walls and plaster, 
offers quality, economy, wear-resistance and the 
sanitary advantage of being washable. Costs 
less than the kind of wall paper you would 
want; wears longer; is fadeless. 


Linduro—on the woodwork is the ideal 
enamel for beauty and durability. 


Portfolio of ‘‘Good Homes’’ showing interiors 
decorated with Mellotone and other Little Blue 
Flag products; also exteriors finished with 
“High Standard’? sent for 25c.—less than actual 
cost. ‘‘Common Sense about Interiors’? and 
“‘Fashions in Color,’’ free. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
MAKERS OF 
Paint, Varnish, Stains, Enamels—all of ‘‘ High Standard ’’ Quality 
466 Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Chicugo Kansas City 
























“CUT OUT REPAIR BILLS—BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST-+ 








In response to a very wide demand we respectfully offer 


Another Cypress House Plan Free 


The artistic, cozy and strictly modern CYPRESS SHINGLE HOUSE shown below meets com- 
| pletely and delightfully the desires of people who need more room than most bungalows contain, yet 

who wish to ‘‘ keep the cost down.’? ‘This CYPRESS house has 9 rooms besides the basement, and 
should be built complete for close to $3,800. Complete WorkinGc PLans and SPECIFICATIONS 
(sufficient for any competent carpenter to build from) are Yours wirH Our CoMPLIMENTs in 


‘vo. 29 oF THE CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE TODAY. 


“Stop Depreciation BEFORE IT BEGINS— 
BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST!" 


“Everything 


except the 
window glass.” 

Mr. GUSTAV STICKLEY, the well-known Craftsman, writes: ‘‘In my experience, CYPRESS 

is the best American wood for all exterior use, such as shingles, timbers, pergolas, and all woodwork 
subject to weather. Its slight natural oil makes it practically impervious to moisture, so that it does 
not shrink or swell like other woods, and is very durable when protected merely by a coat of oil. In 
| this it is similar to teakwood, in my opinion is quite as durable, and of course much more practicable. ”’ 


ASK our *‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.”’ amy question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. 
We recommend CYPRESS only where CYPRESS can prove itself ‘‘the one best wood”’ for your use. 


_SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


We produce CYPRESS—and talk it—but do not retail it. INSIST ON IT NEAR HOME. Probably 
your Local Dealer sells CYPRESS; if not WRITE US, and we will tell you where you CAN get it. 


, 











“COUNTRY ann SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


will help you solve your building proposition 





There are several 
chapters of useful in- 
formation and prac- 
tical suggestions. 

ks are hand 
somely printed and 
the designs care- 
fully selected. Ex- 
terior view, first 
and second story 
floor plans, dimen- 
sions, full descrip- 
tions, estimates of 
costs and interior 
views Colonial, 
Artistie Half. 





Timber and other styles of Architecture. 
Designs costing $6,000 to $830,000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
Designe costing $2,500 to $10,000. Price $2.00 prepaid. 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for + deling old builds: 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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WILL YOU BUILD NOW OR IN THE SPRING? 


Then send for my NEW REVISED EDITION of 


Picturesque Cottages. Price by mail, $1.00. Contains many new designs for frame, 
cement and stone suburban homes, from $3,500 to $8,000. Most are under $6,000. 
Practical, beautiful and carefully estimated. Ready in October. 

Picturesque Suburban Houses. Price by mail, $2.00. 

Book of Bungalows. Price by mail, $2.00. 

Picturesque Summer Cottages. Price by mail, $1.00. 
Picturesque Camps, Cabins, and Shacks. Price by mail, $1.00. 

All of my designs are picturesque and original, and all make comfortable homes. My 
plans cannot be excelled in fullness and correctness. Write to me if you wish to build. 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, M-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Sa eS LOUIS xvI 
rDesign Lorraine Design 
‘ oe T is the Front Door Knob and the Or- 
sd ; namental Plate which goes with it 
| that make the first impression on 
’ = your guest. 
i Indeed—the hardware of your house 
a is the only part of it that he touches as well 
= as looks at. 
| Be fair to your new home. = 
a Say YALE Hardware to your architect. a 
' Ay d. : 
ee There are more patterns of Yale Hardware for e1 »0l or period of \ i 
- decoration than any other maker has thought worth wh | 
| i - Yale Quality means that in construction as in de- fe 
om sign Yale Hardware is a little better th it has to 
Sse be,—a great deal better than is usual. 
= Yale Hardware is made in many grades, each the best there | te 
GOTHIC is at its price. ELIZAB 
Design Harrow Design | 
* — Any hardware dealer can supply \ Products. : 
78 Most good hardware dealers do. 
Let us send you a beautifully printed book, containin rations of fine 
old rooms and buildings in the eiiasion! schools and per decoration, 
with Hardware designed in harmony. Free of course. 
The Yale & Towa Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Yale Products, 9 Murray Street SS 
Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, ' ” % 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists New York eh 
Chicago Boston Washington San Francisco Hamburg ~ 
~ P . a 
R \ B Nie 
USE a 
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THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH—THE BEST FOR CLEA NG SILVER 
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The Residence of Charles Dyer Norton, Esq., Lake Forest, Illinois, Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Architects 


A SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 


OW wise the old builders were, 
when they combined white paint 
and green blinds, and how the 
combination charms to-day when 

used in a modern house! In the many 
“styles” evolved from the rise and develop- 
ment of new building materials, certain 
older phases lose none of their beauty. 

To give a dwelling the old-time quality 
and yet keep it quite in the modern spifit 
is successfully done by a few architects 
only. To copy exactly an old house in all 
its details, is one thing; and to design a 
big country dwelling on modern principles, 
and yet on old lines, is quite another. 

Tae Norton house, at Lake Forest, be- 
longs to the latter class, and is a striking 
example of its kind. As will be seen by 
the various illustrations, the exterior from 
every point has the atmosphere and 


charm of certain historic houses which we 
travel many miles to see. Nor is this 
feeling lost in crossing the threshold and 
in going from room to room. 

In the first illustration we see the build- 
ing almost in a perfect “front” view. As 
we analyze, we find many departures from 
the strict Colonial, and it is here that the 
architect has shown himself no mere copy- 
ist of the past. The doorway suggests a 
colonial portico, but is in reality designed 
on’ newer lines. So, too, the door itself 
continues the old feeling, yet is quite Mr. 
Garden’s. It has a fanlight, but the long 
side lights are missing, and so it is with 
other well known motifs. 

The long, sloping roof, the dormers, the 
big stde chimneys, the double sash win- 
dows, the wooden shutters, all go to make 
an old-time effect, yet each particular 
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thing has been handled with individuality. 
In the view from the side, the house has a 
charmingly picturesque look, and at this 
point several well known old houses are 
recalled. Yet the big outside porch belongs 
entirely to the ethics of modern architec- 
ture. A novel and interesting feature here 
is the continuous porch flower-box, which 
adds greatly to the attractive appearance 
of the exterior. A third picture shows the 
house from the garden, with a center of 
old-fashioned shrubbery in the fore- 
ground, and a well-trimmed hedge. The 
setting is all that nature and landscape 
art can do for a building. The smooth 
terrace, the fine lawn, the garden, the 
trees—all contribute to the beauty and 
poetry of the place. 

The interior is a reflection of the skill 
of the architect and the taste of the own- 
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View From the Garden, Showing One Side of the Norton House 


ers. From the time that the hall, with its matters as this. The white walls an 
white wall, is entered, there is little to dis- walls of our very new houses ar 
turb or interrupt the old-time atmos-  cative of our enlightenment 

phere. The doors, with their one, plain The interior of this Lake Forest 
panel, the low stud, the harmonious light- is a successful exai of Colonial di 
ing scheme—above all, the simplicity and tion. The beauty light walls 
serenity of the furnishings, make the setting for old furnitt bee: 
eighteenth century seem very near, and quently emphasized in this magazine 








ire, has 








the twentieth quite remote. In the hall, a the charms of the highly decorative 
Sheraton folding table holds a few well- Where openings are as large as 
chosen things, and above, hangs an old instance, a comparatively quiet 
mirror, which reflects the white spindles necessary. ~The windows in all the 
and mahogany hand-rail of the stair- rooms occupy a good deal of the 
case. space. If a figured paper, in a large 
The transition from the hall to the liv- tern were used, the wall would seem 
ing-room is an easy one. Here the walls up in an unpleasant way, particular 
are slightly deeper, but holding to a com- much of the furniture is on tall line 
paratively light tone, which is usually the secretaries, china cupboards and | 


wisest choice in the way of a background boys. 


for old mahogany furniture. That in- In the living-room, figured surface 

tense, dark green, so popular in “Colonial’ seen in the rugs and in the upholsterins 
rooms a dozen years ago, is seldom seen several pieces of furniture. The SI! 
to-day. At that time, dark green was the ton sofa, in its interesting covering is | 
invariable choice for rooms furnished in ful in the balancing of plain and fis 
mahogany, and trimmed in white. We _ surfaces, so are several of the access 

‘have progressed in decorative matters like lampshades and bookcases. No 1 
since that date, and in no particular do we is really good from a decorative st 
show our improved taste more than in such point, unless this relation of contrast 
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surfaces is understood. Most rooms have 
too many figured materials in them; an oc- 
casional errs by having too many plain ones, 

The charm of color is lost in the repro- 
duction of the living-room, except as color 
is suggested by black and white. The fur- 
niture consists of a fine, old secretary, and 
tables and chairs of good old designs, 
There are a few pieces of wicker, which, 
in a summer house, are entirely suitable, 
adding an agreeable lightness to a room 
which might otherwise seem too heavy for 
country occupancy. 

The lighting here is worthy of atten- 
tion. There are no central fixtures or 
chandeliers to break the long, low appear- 
ance, or to mar the old-time simplicity, 
Lamps and side fixtures give all the neces- 
sary illumination, and are helpful in the 
decorative treatment, by day as well as 
by night. The architectural features are 
exceedingly effective and show that re- 
serve so desirable, but not always found, 
in a room of Colonial character. Nothing 
could be more simple or more satisfactory 
than the fireplace. And for eighteenth 
century restraint, nothing could be truer 

the period than the trim of the room. 

[he curtains of the living-room are of 
simple dotted muslin, always a good choice 
with a white trim and a white ceiling, 
They are usually as successful in their way 
as are colored curtains with an oak trim. 
There has been a return of late to the clear, 
cool, white ceiling. It must be used in the 
right place or it will throw a whole room 
out of harmony, but where it fits, its use 
should never be questioned. A ceiling is 
successful only when it does not call at- 
tention to itself. When it passes un- 
noticed as part of the decorative scheme, it 
usually calls for no criticism. Where a 
white ceiling has no part in the color 
scheme, as for instance, when used with 
dark walls and a dark trim, it becomes 
unpleasantly prominent and fails decidedly 
from a decorative standpoint. In a Co- 
lonial house, whether old or new, white 
ceilings throughout the house fit well the 
requirements. Particularly with low side 
walls are they appropriate. 

The color relation throughout the Nor- 
house has been well maintained. All 
rooms on the main floor could be 

thrown together if such a scheme were 
rchitecturally possible, and there would 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 





As 








The Hall, Staircase and Living-room Beyond 


be no jarring of colors or discords in the furnishings. 
The dining-room is unusual, inasmuch as the furniture is 
all of the same pattern. The sideboard, the table and the chairs 


The House 


From the Northeast, Showing Enclosed Porch 


are of Hepplewhite design. Not one Colonial dining-room in a 
dozen has the right table for the sideboard, or the right sideboard 


for the chairs. 


One of Several 


The popularity of the round American Empire 


Bed-rooms, Where Old-fashioned Papers Are Used 
with Admirable Effect 


A Good Bit of Detail: The Fine Simple Doorway, Windows and 
Flower Boxes 


table has forced into obscurity the eighteenth century table of 
four legs and a round or a square top. Again, the demand for 
Chippendale chairs has been so great that the beauty of Sheraton 


The Big Living-room, with Old Mahogany,Chintz-covered Furniture 
and New Wicker 


and Hepplewhite patterns has been quite overlooked. It is a 


pleasure, therefore, to find a dining-room where one man’s 
work is represented. Hepplewhite has been chosen, and table, 


Beautiful Colonial Dining-room, with a Novel Fireplace 
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sideboard, cabinet and chairs. show the 
straight, tapering leg and the beautiful 
lines associated with this designer. « The 
chairs have the shield backs which are one 
of the most famous Hepplewhite motifs. 
Many Hepplewhite chairs seem lacking in 
strength. The shields appear suitable 
only for a drawing-room, but here strength 
has been secured at no loss of beauty. 

To many people a table is a table, and 
a chair a chair, and if they both be of ma- 
hogany, any discrepancy in design is pass- 
ed unnoticed. To such, the harmony of 
this room would be wasted, although its 
beauty would perhaps be unconsciously 
felt. 

The simple white trim of the living- 
room is continued here. An unusual treat- 
ment is found in the fireplace. Not alone 
in design, but in its position, it is quite out 
of the ordinary. Without being a corner 
fireplace, it has quite a corner effect. After 
the formality and balance of the other 
rooms, it comes as a surprise—and a very 
agreeable one. Usually a small fire is all 
that is needed in a dining-room. A big 
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blaze is apt to make too much heat 
for cheer and coziness, a fire of some | 
is almost a necessity. This small oper 
with! its well designed shelf, simple he 
and quaint little andirons, seems to 
the requirements in a delightful mat 
If the room were furnished in a hapha 
way, or if the construction were 
successful, the scheme would not be 
interesting. Some rooms would look 
tremely one-sided with such a hearth 
it is, both the architectural and decor 
treatment combine to make the little 
place a very pleasing feature 

The old portrait over the mantel 
nearly on a line with the tops of the | 
tiful old china cabinet, and so a cet 
balance is secured. Muslin curtains of 
simplest pattern hang at the wind 
there are shelves of green plants, and 
the sideboard a few very well ch 
things. 
cabinet are a number of choice piece 


old china. 


Through the windows are beaut 


glimpses of the surrounding country. 
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3ack of the traceried doors of 1 





Other rooms in the house could be men- 
tioned, quite as satisfactory in furnishing 
as this one. All the bedrooms show the 
same regard for sincerity and simplicity 
and are most attractive examples of Co- 
lonial furnishing. 

In the bedroom reproduced, a figured 
paper of old-fashioned pattern is used, and 
as there are few pictures, it makes an ef- 
fective background for high mahogany 
secretary and other old pieces. The own- 
ers have given much time and thought to 
a consistent scheme of furnishing, and 
they are to be congratulated on their suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Garden has designed many houses 
in Lake Forest and vicinity. His work is 
representative of the new school of the 
Middle West, which is responsible for very 
successful country house building. This 
architect’s work is not confined to any one 
style or any one class of buildings, but in 
the way of domestic architect, he has often 
followed the Colonial, interpreted as we 
have said, with considerable freshness and 
vitality. 








IVY AND ARCHITECTURE 


RCHITECTS will be repaid by at- 
tention to the columns of the Times 
nowadays, for therein, says The 
British Architect, are to be found 

frequent columns on architectural subjects. 
In an article on “Ivy and Architecture,” it 
is almost suggested that the enthusiasm 
lavished on ivy and other climbing plants is 
due to the ease with which such growth 
softens the asperities of mean architecture. 
For our own part, we consider that all 
climbing plants should be kept very severe- 
ly in restraint, and that, on the whole, ivy 
is more of a danger than anything else. The 
sooner it covers up and crumbles down the 
walls of bad architecture the better, per- 
haps. But the damage ivy does is well 
pointed out in the Times as follows: 

“In many cases the unchecked growth of 
ivy and other chance-sown plants is not 
merely concealing our old ruins, but de- 
stroying them. Ivy is not inevitably de- 
structive to masonry over which it clam- 
bers; and it would be not much less unrea- 
sonable to demand that every stem of ivy 
should be stripped from all old build- 
ings than to leave them totally neglected in 
its clutches. It is very doubtful whether 
any real harm is done by the younger and 
thinner shoots, even though they may cover 
a large expanse of wall, and appear to be 
eating into it with the‘r fringing rootlets or 
suckers. The damage is done to old walls 
when the ivy plant becomes a veritable tree, 
driving its sinuous stems, as thick as a 
man’s arm or leg, into the joints and in- 
terstices of the masonry. The stems then 
act as living wedges, prizing the wall asun- 
der as they continue to grow. Although in 
some cases the plant may for a time coun- 


teract its own disruptive action by bind 


the loosened masses together with otl 


cords, the walls, once split, must almost 
evitably fall asunder in course of ye 
when the ivy perishes, or its strain chan 
direction in the course of growth. The s] 
ting force of the stems is greatly incre 

in storms by the pressure of the wind 
the massive crowns of foliage; and 

generally after a high wind that portio: 
an ivy-covered ruin are flung earthward 


are seen to be hanging detached. E\ 


greater damage may be done by trees w! 


_ spring on the wall from bird-sown or wi 


blown seeds, or gain a foothold in the 
near its base. On old, moldering w 
yews, ashes, and other trees will often g 
to a considerable size, so that the powe 
their roots in a high wind becomes very 
structive. Worst'of all is the swaying act 
of tall, slender trees, such as elms, pop] 
or pines, when their roots undermine an 


wall at its base. Large trees should never 
allowed to stand close to any wall, or soot 


or-later cracks will almost certainly app 


But the growth of ivy and of smaller plant 


and bushes about the building may be 

















mitted without anxiety up to a certain limit, 
if they are kept under observation and not 
allowed to grow large and woody.” 

The Times goes on to say: “An excellent 
example of the utilisation of climbing plants 
upon ancient ruins was given recently by 
our Rome correspondent in his account of 
the replanting of the Forum under the di- 
rection of Commendatore Boni. Ivy and 
flowering plants have here been used to 
beautify bare corners and to conceal the 
supports and buttresses of new masonry 
which it has been necessary to insert in va- 
rious places. On the other hand, nothing is 
allowed to grow where it can either hide or 
injure any existing feature of interest, or 
might impede further excavation at any 
likely point. It is to be wished that all our 
own famous architectural sites were watched 
over with equal providence and good taste. 
The roots of yews and rowan trees are 
hardly less destructive to ancient buildings 
in this country than the wild figs which have, 
been eradicated from the Arch of Titus; 
and the ivy, which in Rome is carefully 
coaxed to spread within definite limits, here 
too often runs riot at its will. In Tintern 
Abbey the ivy-stem long continued the de- 
struction that the policy of Henry began; 
and, if it had not been for the good care of 
protectors at more than one period, who cut 
out the ivy in large quantities, there might 
be little left to see today, and that little per- 
haps hidden in foliage. Tintern in recent 
years has been treated with the care it de 
serves ; but there aré many ruins no less his- 
torically famous, and not much less beauti- 
ful, which are defrauded of their true tribute 
of admiration by the picturesque usurpation 
of the ivy.” 
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T is easy to understand that the out- 
side of a house should appear not 
only durable but in harmony with 
its environment. If both the material chosen and the style 
of construction adopted answer the peculiar requirements of 

a particular location, the result will be visibly successful. Such 
a building will never prove impracticable or stand out like a blot 
on the landscape. 

Before the days of railroads, when long distance transportation 
was not easily accomplished and ideas also travelled slowly, in 
a given spot the building materials indigenous to that district were 
adopted as unquestioningly as the local style of architecture. 
Men builded better than they knew, because instinctively they 
followed along traditional lines, without attempting to strike out 
very far for themselves in new directions. Much of the dis- 
tinctive charm of architecture is based upon the employment of 
local building material. Examples abound all over the world, 
but like characteristic costumes they are liable to disappear, if 
the spirit in which they were evolved dies out. 

Take England for instance. In the Lake District most of the 
dwellings, substantially designed to resist a severe climate, are 
built of stone from adjacent quarries. In the Home Counties 
near London brick is largely manufactured and generally used, 
while in some of the mild southern counties half timber and plas- 
ter houses are common. 

The style of the construction also becomes characteristic as it 
becomes more and more nicely adapted to a particular purpose. 
In mountainous countries like Switzerland and Norway various 
types of chalet, seen everywhere, are interesting evolutions 
brought about from an adaptation of the hardiest means to the 
simplest ends. The mountain sides are covered with trees, and 
so naturally the chalet is built of wood. The pitch of the roof is 
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E. Chandler, Architect 
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A Half-Timber House—A Norwegian Chalet—Porch of the Chalet. J. E. Chandler, Architect 


By ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


low, that it may retain the snow to keep 
the house warm in the cold weather. The 
eaves are broad to protect the walls from 
rain and to shade the numerous balconies. The effect is pictur- 
esque and unaffectedly attractive. Mr. J. E. Chandler has suc- 
cessfully built such a Norwegian chalet on a New England 
hillside. 

But to come back to our own country. In the early days, 
before the Revolution, the different colonies belonged to different 
nations and had little communication with each other, so the 
Dutch, the French, the Spanish and the English kept up their 
traditional styles of architecture, modified by the use of local ma- 
terials and the necessities of life under altered and simplified 
conditions. 

In colonial New England English influence naturally predomi- 
nated. The best architecture was based on English models, though 
seldom copied from them literally. Georgian mansions built of 
brick with stone trimmings were difficult and expensive to re- 
produce in the new country. Occasionally we see an old house 
of that period imported from England, but more commonly the 
reproductions were built of wood. The abundance of our wood 
supply which led to certain mouifications in these reproductions 
has been an important factor in the development of a character- 
istic style of New England architecture. The general effect is 
lighter, the details are more graceful and the plan simpler than in 
similar English houses, 

Among the best known exponents of Colonial architecture is 
Mr. Joseph Everett Chandler. He is thoroughly conversant with 
both the spirit and the letter of this period and is guided in his se- 
lecton of what to copy by excellent judgment and unusually re- 
fined taste. Two of his houses are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations and it is difficult to detect that they were not built 
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Modified Colonial House—Derby, Robinson & Shepard, Architects 


in colonial days. The mansion belonging to Dr. B. S. Blanchard 
has the sides formed of wooden blocks in imitation of stonework 
while the ends are frankly clapboarded. The general propo: 
tions and the details are worthy of careful study. The smalle 
house is simpler but equally well done. Neither have 
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ples of this style can be found in the work of 
ung architects—Messrs. Derby, Robinson and 
ilt Mr. Murray Ballou’s house at Concord, 
hich photographs illustrate the exterior and 





' Pseudo-Italian House—Derby, Robinson & Shepard, Architects 


piazza room and both seem better intended for winter rather than 
summer habitation. 

“Modified Colonial” is the name given to a free interpretation 
of the original Colonial style, including new features better adapt 
ing it both to our climate and our ways of living, particularly in 








Plan of Pseudo-Italian House—Derby, Robinson & Shepard 
Architects 


summer time. Among other additions and improvements are va 
rious kinds of piazzas intended to provide suitable plans to sit 
or eat or sleep more or less out-of-doors. 
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a plan show 
J. C. Clapp, J 
Keyes house 


Recently 


n” House—George F. Shepard, Architect 


ide arrangement. In association with Mr. 
y are also responsible for the delightful little 
same town. 

itlook has broadened and become less pro- 


























1 of Mr. Shepard’s Own House 
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The Living Room 





vincial, our attention has been attracted to the architecture of 
southern Europe, where the life in summer is more similar to our 


A Corner of the Living Room 
Mr. Shepard’s Own House 





where one might 
elect to build. The 
chief charm of cer- 
taindelightful 


own than that of England. 
An understanding of how 
to make cement and rein- spots is that they 
forced concrete durable in never have been 
a severe climate opened up and never will be 
new possibilities inconstruc- wholly reclaimed 
tion. This has led to happy 
combinations of the Colon- 
ial and Italian styles par- 
ticularly suitable for houses 
intended both for summer 
and winter occupation. The 
pseudo Italian house illus- 
trated here shows how the 
good points in these styles 
can be arranged to form a 
harmonious “ensemble.” A 
reproduction of the plan of 
this house and its grounds 
shows a delightfully simple 
and _ practicable scheme, 
within every one’s reach. 
Neither Colonial nor Ital- 
ian architecture is in keep- 


ing with every locality, world civilization. 
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Plans of House “A” 
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Plans of House “B”—Ambrose Walker, Architect 
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Bungalow—Derby, Robinson & Shepard, Architects 


Shepard struck the right 


(Continued on page 96) 


















from the wilderness and should contain no evidence of old- 
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Plans of House “C” 
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ILLIAM III brought many com- 

W forts to England, including deep- 
seated chairs with arms and well 
proportioned backs, and great 

sofas, padded in a most modern manner. 
The upholstered sofa seems to have been 
an exotic in England up to that time, but 
thereafter it appears in numbers, usually 
accompanying an arm and several side 
chairs. In the recent fad for William and 
Mary things, a few of these old sofas and 
chairs have been brought to light. Many 
fine reproductions recently designed in this 
country make it possible to give a room a 
decided William and Mary character. So 


Upholstered Chair of the Late Louis XIV 
Period 


well are the pieces designed and executed 
that even the upholstery is of the correct 
pattern and forms not the least interesting 
feature. Cupboards of marquetry, and ta- 
bles of many legs would heighten the late 
seventeenth century atmosphere. 

With the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury many changes in design took place. 
Queen Anne's dozen years were very im- 
portant, and in nearly every particular were 
productive of good things. The silver, the 
mirrors, the candlesticks and all compara- 
tively minor things charm us greatly when 
we are lucky enough to find them. Some 
of the best reproductions in silver and pew- 
ter are Queen Anne in pattern, and nearly 
all the furniture thus designated is ex- 
tremely good. Many of the William and 
Mary pieces were developed on lighter 
lines. The underbraces of chairs, sofas 
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The Third of a Series of Articles on Furn 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


and tables were made as slender as | 
and the refinement of the later ei; 
century was foreshadowed in seve 
Walnut was the wood in general u 
most of the fine fiddle-back chai1 
acteristic of the pe 
The method of upholstering is ne 
same in all these pieces. The seat 
in the woodwork he 
carefully built, and the seats added 
the chair was finished, except for 
portant accesso! L he 
broad band of w lwork en 
are an important detail in the 
Chippendale used this scheme in | 
work, but later discarded the woode1 
in place of the all-upholstered seat 
used exclusively by Hepplewhite 
aton. There is a ipleteness 
frames of Queen Anne cha whicl 
found in Hepplewhite and Sherat 
signs. The latter t be upholst 
order to look like chairs, otherwis« 
merely chair frame keletons of 
but your old Queen Anne fiddle-back 
tirely a chair before the seat is a 
far as the design is concerned, thou 
might fail on the utility side quit 
as the seatless Hepplewhite or Sh« 
Chippendale’s work is extremely 
ing, when viewed: fre the upl 
standpoint, for it shows a variety 
later cabinetmake 
Particularly 
tween 1720 and 1740, di 
types of upholst n our illustt 
Chippendale chairs een | 





Chippendale Ladder Back, with Cloth Se 





iture Accessories 


t methods of treating the subject. Here 
have the seats sunk in the woodwork, 
after the Queen Anne manner; the seats 
where the upholstery covers all the frame 
and two variations of fastening the ma- 
terial to the woodwork. Incidentally these 
chairs are superb examples of what the 
cabinetmaker of St. Martin’s Lane could 
) in the way of backs, arm and legs and 
‘ther portions of chair anatomy. The ex- 
treme width of the armchairs shows that 
the William and Mary traditions still ling- 
ered when it came to large pieces of furni- 
ture. There is nothing indicative of their 
period in the design; but the generous di- 
mensions are truly W. and M. The “wing” 


Hepplewhite Upholstered Chair. Date about 


1780 


‘hairs of this day are built on similar pro- 
portions. They are large enough to hold 
vo people comfortably, and it was this fact 
that gained for them the name “cozy’— 
»ften used for the later and narrow type. 
Wings are among the most interesting of 
any of the completely upholstered chairs. 
When finished not a particle of the frame 
showed; even the legs were hidden. The 


age of a wing chair can usually be told by 
these extremities. Chippendale use the ball 
and claw feet. The cabinetmakers of a 
later day preferred the straight leg. Genu- 
ine “ball-and-claw-wings” are extremely 


rare, although good reproductions are 
easily found. The latter are seldom inex- 
pensive, for it takes an expert to upholster 
them properly, to say nothing of the care 
needed in making the frames. 

One furniture house, which is also 4 




















A Simple Gothic Chair of Chippendale 
Pattern 


decorating establishment of high grade, 
employs trained English upholsterers in the 
wing chair section. Chintz and other stuffs 
of exclusive pattern are used, and no pains 
are spared to make these chairs really gems 
of their kind. As this firm has specialized 
on the furniture and decorative schemes of 
the eighteenth century, they have secured 
a great measure of success in this particu- 
lar field. 

A wing chair can be ruined by poor work 
in the way of upholstery, perhaps more so 
than any of the chairs of its day. 

Chippendale gave great distinction to this 
well known type, and Sheraton achieved 
similar success with the high-back uphol- 
stered chair bearing his name. This inter- 
esting design is shown in one of our illus- 
trations; also a French specimen, quite as 
typical in its way. They afford an interest- 
ing comparison, though they are not contem- 
poraneous. The gaily flowered chair be- 
longs to the late Louis XIV period, and the 
Sheraton may be placed at the 1780 mark. 

Chippendale might have made use of the 
Louis design had he seen fit, for his early 
work followed a few years after the Grand 
Monarch’s death, but at that time he was 
planning his Dutch applications, and we 
can but rejoice that this was the fact. 
About the middle of the century, he was 
seized with the French fever and never en- 
tirely recovered, though he had intervals of 
being “Gothic and “Chinese.” But his 
splendid early work will always spell Chip- 
pendale to us, however he may be rated in 
his own country. Chippendale’s French 
manner was along Louis XV lines; the 
vigor and grace of the Louis XIV style had 
little influence on his designing. After the 
strength and simplicity of his early furni- 
ture, his later pieces seem at times painfully 
overdone. No uglier chairs and settees can 
be imagined than the famous “shell back” 
patterns—in which a scallop shell is used 
as the motif. This style is almost unknown 
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over here, and is not common in England. 
At one time in his busy career, Chippen- 
dale executed many private orders, and 
these fanciful things belong to that period. 


Royal commissions came his way and 
countless orders from the nobility. A few 
interesting letters are extant, in which 


these matters are set forth in detail. 

Chippendale made little pretence at be- 
ing an upholsterer, but Sheraton and Hep- 
plewhite ware proud of their success in this 
line at included directions for “padding 
furniture” in their famous books. Shera- 
ton particularly made a fine point of all 
such matters and even gave much atten- 
tion to the hanging and draping of cur- 
tains. Chippendale evidently cared for no 
other fame than that of cabinetmaker, and 
usually left the upholstering of his chairs 
to other people. 

Hepplewhite used brocades, velvets and 
many other materials in his work with con- 
siderable skill. The seats of his chairs of- 
ten seem too large for the shield backs. 
There is undoubtedly a constructive fault 
in many of these beautiful articles. The 
shield is too low for the width of the seat 
or the supports lack the’ appearance of 
strength. The impression given is that the 
chair is fragile and will not endure; yet the 
many examples in existence prove this to 
be untrue. We do not feel this insecurity 
in looking at Sheraton’s chairs. Indeed, 
this master builder of furniture seldom fails 
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guished, but worthy of greater praise than 
is usually given to them, were in one or 
two instances expert upholsterers. Ince 
and Manwaring had great success with 
chintz, and the wing chairs of the latter 
are greatly prized to-day. Many of the 
modern chintzes are reproductions of this 
period, and no Colonial room seems quite 
complete without its chintz wing. 

During the eighteenth century we had 
our own upholsterers, and a good deal of 
the work compared favorably with that of 
the old country. Wills and inventories of 
the seventeenth century contain occasional 
references to materials thus used, and those 
of the next century abound in items in this 
line. “Turkey work” is mentioned at an 
early date—so frequently that one type of 
chair is called the “Turkey” chair. Fol- 
lowing closely on the wainscot came the 
“Turkey work” type, in the colonies. “Ori- 
ental work” would be a better term—still 
“Turkey” is sufficiently indicative of its 
foreign origin. Not only chairs, but sofas 
and settees were covered with this interest- 
ing stuff, and to-day any of these old pieces 
would be a great addition to a collection of 
Colonial furniture. 

The interest in the articles actually made 
in this country has been of steady growth, 
and to-day the real Colonial product brings 
a high value. Not only in the way of furni- 
ture, but in silver and pewter the demand 
is now far greater than the supply. For a 





Two Chairs of Rare Chippendale Design, showing Different Schemes of Seating, About 1740 


in proportion. Strength and balance are 
almost always expressed. The great charm 
of Hepplewhite’s furniture cannot be gain- 
said, but in his chairs he is seen in his least 
interesting mood. Sideboards, tables and 
kindred things represent this graceful de- 
signer at his best. 
Other furniture distin- 


makers, less 


long time home-made things were neglected. 
It was difficult to interest collectors in 
American handicraft; eighteenth century 
English had too great a fascination. The 
seventeenth century in both English and 
Colonial handicraft has had, during the past 
ten years, a tremendous boom. 
(Continued on page 95) 











: 4g, SG BRETTON: 
A G@EESBER FOR STYLE 


Bos=: has been called “The By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON to extract the weeds and these form 


Second Millet,” doubtless be- REE Oe Ser a foil to the one figure which rears 


cause of similarity of subjects herself up to rest the fatigued muscles, 


treated by the two men, but also because of the poetical standing thet classical statue, magnificent in pose. In 
sentiment common to both. In fact, Breton was but thirteen years the Salon of 77 appeared “The Gleaner,” a single figure 
Millet’s junior. It is possible to imagine that Breton’s later pic striding across the field with a large sheaf, which is the 
tures were influenced somewhat by the Barbizon painter's concep product of the day’s work. She marches erect, majestic, godlike, 
tions, different as the two were in manner. But we need not dwell one arm raised aloft to sustain the sheaf of grain. In nothing 
too much on this side of their works. There was originality enough could an attitude be more Greek. Should the Apollo come to 
and to spare in either man. Millet was the more spontaneous earth and stride across the country, the peasant woman would 
poet; his entire neglect of “charming painting” caused his sent fall not a whit behind his classical highness in superb grace 
ment to show forth the more conspicuously, and striving for style and force of attitude, and it is the more impressive because of the 
is never discoverable in Millet’s pictures. Breton did strive for over-life size of the peasant. Her large, bare feet and breadth 
style, and revealed the effort. Also, he took the utmost pains to of shoulder ads the impression of greatness. 
paint in a pleasing manner, and was a success as a technician, do- At the time of its appearance, another artist spoke slightingly 
ing clean work with much attention to detail. To combine all of this effort towards ‘style, insisting that peasants were stupid, 
these features at one and the same time was not easy, as the) stooped, heavy movement and altogether groveling. How- 
sometimes contradict one another. I know of no one who has ever, it so fell out that I just then saw a mud-stained woman 
come nearer combining all these elements than Breton, but in striding into a village, a stout hoe over her shoulder, having this 
comparing geniuses we have the right to be critical. Breton was same unconscious nobility of pose. But these are not common, 
poetical by temperament, and strove to present his poetry plainly, Breton had his ideal woman in mind and gave her all the addi- 
not subtly. He thrust it on the spectator, instead of insinuating tional impressiveness that his poetical mind could imagine. Bre- 
it, allowing it to gradually creep into the senses. ton’s “Evening” outdoes other pictures in this effort at beauty 
But it may be better to examine carefully some of Breton’s in peasants. A group of girls dance gracefully by one who sits 
pictures, that we may have a graphic sense of his line of work. dreaming, head in hand. There is no suggestion of sadness, 
His first real success was with the “Blessing the Grain,’ painted but a happy sentiment of reminiscence. The point is the divine 
at the age of thirty, and immediately secured for the Luxemburg beauty of the girl. There are pretty peasant women to be found, 
gallery, which is graced by it. On a very large canvas, much but Breton added the divinity. And let it be remembered that 
longer than high, stretches a north of France landscape with these figures all are posed in delightful landscapes, made more 
wheat fields reaching over the attractive by delicate treatment. 


extensive undulations. It is a 
well painted and true scene, 
glowing with light and sitting 
perfectly in the atmosphere. It 
is literalism suavely treated. In 
the foreground people kneel as 
the religious procession passes; 
the boys in red, the canopy pro- 
tecting the priest with the host. 
the peasants in Sunday clothes 
carrying candles with a con- 
strained air of awkwardness, 
and then the multitude, in that 
variety costume which such 
people wear. The kneeling fig- 
ures are graceful, a suggestion 
of the studied grace which later 
marked specifically his style. 
Breton was brought up in the 
classical school of the time and, 
naturally, studied grace of line. 
By the year 1883 this classicism 
becomes distinctly manifested in 
“The Rainbow”; a _ shower 
sweeping over the country, be- 
fore which a peasant woman 
flies, mounted on a donkey. A 
boy calling her attention to the 
bow in the sky, the woman turns 
to look. Is she a peasant in fact? 
As to costume, yes. As to atti- 
tude she is a princess, and here- 
in we see Breton’s style. A trifle 
too plainly studied, it lacks sub- the effort to tell this story is too 
tlety. “The Weed Gathers” is plainly manifest. The appeal is 
natural, and delightfully inter- Peasant Girl Knitting to the intellect, not to the senses. 
esting. A group is bending over From the Painting by Jules Breton in the Metropolitan Museum Millet so abandons “charming 


The “First Communion” ap- 
peared in the Salon of 1884, and 
was a departure as far as sub- 
ject went. Approaching a vil- 
lage church reaches a long pro- 
cession, under blossoming trees, 
of girls in clear white, and they 
carry candles. The monotony of 
the line is broken by one who 
tarries to receive the maternal 
kiss and the grandfatherly bless- 
ing. Always the same fine ex- 
ecution of the landscape repeats 
itself, but the figures refuse to 
sit entirely in the atmosphere, 
they are added story. The fact 
is that the study of exact real- 
ity, the nice observation of 
values which gives cause to the 
standing of Eduard Manet, had 
not any place in the presentations 
of Breton. It was still too new 
to command the admiration of 
classical men. Breton was as 
near the exact truth as most of 
the French painters. But this 
“almost” measured the differ- 
ence between actual atmosphere 
and the nearly correct statement. 
Breton’s figures never actually 
are of the air in which they are 
supposed to be moving. His fig- 
ures are an intruded story, and 
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Religious Procession in Brittany 
From the Painting by Jules Breton in the Metropolitan Museum 


painting” and so envelops his figure in the atmosphere of his 
landscape; he is so sensuous that we feel no appeal to the in- 
tellect. The figures are the landscape and the landscape the 
figures; and it is right here that he becomes impressive and con- 
vincing. His figures are of the earth which bears them; not 
lugged in. 

A similar subject appeared later, “The Pardon,” and it is too 
stilted to be convincing; not appealing to the senses at all. It 
is a studied effort toward style. There are many people and a 
well arranged display of white bonnets, the story of a religious 
ceremony, not a great grouping in the open air, or in the air. 
It interests but never moves the feelings. Something more sen- 
timental in subject is a later work, “The Last Ray.” It is a farm- 
yard when the setting sun glances over it and the workers re- 
turn home. A little toddler rushes out from its grandparent’s 
protection to receive the “envied kiss” from the father and 
mother. These parents are superb speciments of peasant human- 
ity, but a trifle too forced toward nobility of bearing. The sen- 
sation of family affection is a trifle lost in the search for style. A 
too well told story is not so good as the sense of the sentimen- 
tality suggested. This latter remark applies to almost all “genre” 
pictures for centuries; the stories forced on us. 

This searching analysis of Breton’s paintings must not be 
taken as a suggestion that his pictures are not lovable. He paints 
wonderfully well and has a host of admirers. His coloring is 
tender, harmonious and true. It is actually itself, provided we 
overlook the forcing of story and lack of sensuousness. The 


ideal painter of figures is Joseph Israels, in the latter half of his 
life, when he generalized all forms, making figures a part of the 
landscape or interior, the surroundings a part of the figures, the 
two completely merged in each other. There are so many ways 
of painting, so many fashions and traditions hampering the ar- 
tist, that we must make allowances for them. Titian painted 
figures in landscapes. He came of the precise school which 
looked on the figure as all important, on the landscape as a mere 
background. The idea of actually marrying the surroundings 
and the figures, so that they should be one flesh, had not occurred 
to any artist at the time. Even as late as the period of Breton 
a large school of France studied the old masters and followed 
thetr traditions. Breton had an appreciation of the relationship 
of figure to surroundings far in advance of his school, but had 
not quite overcome the old-master influence. Thus, in his “Song 
of the Lark” a single figure of a magnificently posed woman, 
marching across the fields at early morning, conscious of her 
strength and elasticity, listens to the sky bird and inspires us to 
sympathise with her high spirits. Here again the lofty style, the 
splendid classicism; but the landscape is too much of a back- 
ground, not quite in sympathy with the statutesque figure. As 
has been said, Eduard Manet had not as yet persuaded the 
painter world that a figure could be absolutely a part of its sur- 
roundings, and this is the point that we would insist upon. 
Breton never knew poverty, as he came of a good family, 
one of sufficient prosperity. His father was elected mayor of 
(Continued on page 96) 












THE A-B-C OF 


By CHARLES E. 


OUSE design is the simplest, the most complex, the 
clearest, the most subtle, the plainest, the most difficult 
to understand part of a house project. 
When it comes to a discussion of design, no tw 
designers can agree. 

The intricacies of the subject are bound to get the one or th 
other of the debaters into a tangle when it comes to trying 
explain the how and why of it. 

But there are some fundamental principles of design which 
may be searched for and found in every good house composition 
One may analyze an attractive house and determine, to a certain 
extent, the parts that made it successful. One may take the 
results of this critical analysis and arrange them into a synop- 
sis of design; a sort of scenario of what constitutes good compo- 
sition. 





The Frieze is Made 
of Pebbled Roofing Felt, Which Looks Like Plaster 


Plate A: A Good Design for a Plain House. 


It is a curious fact that you may tell to a certainty whether a 
house will be pleasing in appearance or not before it is anywhere 
near finished. After the framework is built and boarded in, 
with the rough openings for. doors and windows, you will begin 
to feel the value of the house as an example of good or bad 
design. 

Just the general proportions of the mass; the ratio of length 
with breadth; the rhythm (or lack of rhythm) of the window 
and door openings; the balance of the facades, all tell their 
story to the observer who is skilled to understand. The slope 
of roof, overhang of eaves, and length of ridge, contribute each 
its quota to the general effect, even when the building is in its 
earliest stages of construction. 

Those queer scratches in a shorthand writer’s note-book 
are meaningless to the uninitiated. 

A sheet of music and a page of Greek are beyond the con 
prehension of the wisest man if he hasn’t learned the funda- 
mentals of these languages. 

No matter how much you may know about house building, 
the aesthetic side cannot be appreciated unless you have learned 
something of its language. 

A box isn’t necessarily a box when it comes to house design. 

It may be only a box or it may be a house, depending upon 
its architectural treatment. If the box is stupid in = 
it is still a box, though folk may live in it, but if the box 
structure takes on the aesthetic qualities of good architectural 
design, it will no longer be a box, but a house. 

A box-house will answer the purpose of shelter as well as 
a real house. If the roof be tight and the foundations firm, it 
will answer the purpose of mere utility. 


WHITE, Jr. 





HOUSE DESIGN 
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Plate B: This Shows How an Attractive Design May be Secured 


in a Simple Way 


So it is wit book on the book-shelf. If it has a sound 
cover, with lea strongly sewed to the back, it will fulfill, out- 
wardly, at least functions of a book. But we expect more 
than this in a | We demand that it shall be useful. We 
insist that nething more than paper and print. To 
come up to ou ndards of what is what in a book, it must 
contain ideas v will either amuse or instruct. 

The box th erely shelters is not a house; not a house 
in the true sens the word. 

It must be e than a shelter. It should express some 


emotion of the beautiful. It ought to conform to the spirit of 
its natural surt lings. Then it will add its mite to the ideal 
architectural of the town in which it is. 


Every hous 1 box to start with, so that is the point from 
which to begin tt udy of design. Given a box to begin with, 
every designe! ves to get away from the box effect. His 
chief aim is t e from the box a house. 





en 


A Pretty Brick and Plaster House From New England. 
The Heads of All the Windows Are on a Line 


Plate C: 




















One well-proven rule in house design is this—the most 
dificult shape to change from a box into a house is the exactly 
square. : 

To make a pleasing house design out of a square box is ex- 





Plate D: An Interesting House of the Picturesque Type, Treated in 
a Conservative Way 


ceedingly hard. It has been done by clever 


: : WOOD, TRIM 
designers, but there are so many more fail- f 
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After the general shape and proportions of the house-box 
are determined, it is necessary to give some attention to the 
arrangement of openings. These openings are the principal 
means the artist has to get a really architectural effect. 

Every architectural composition should be orderly in ar- 
rangement. Thus architecture is entirely different from paint- 
ing or sculpture. A painter may arrange his canvas with great 
abandon. He might have a massive group of trees in one cor- 
ner, with a bit of sunny meadow in front and a sinuous brook 
straggling across the foreground. 

He doesn’t need to pay attention to any method of ar- 
rangement so long as the composition has an agreeable rhythm. 
A flock of sheep may be in one corner, or in the middle dis- 
tance, or at one side of the foreground. The effect desired is 
that the picture shall be harmonious in color and line and mass, 
and not that it shall be orderly. 

In a piece of statuary, the sculptor seeks to express his 
ideals in graceful planes and outlines. His group may be free 
from all conventions and, so long as the composition is har- 
monious, it will be artistic. 

But architecture must be orderly. A house may be 
picturesque, but in an extremely conventional fashion. There 
is no kin between the house beautiful and the picturesque 
house of the stage, for the former is for real use, and not for 
theatrical purposes. Beware, then, of “stagey” houses. 

The practical structural conditions of a house make inconsist- 
ent and illogical anything but a practical design for it; there- 
fore, do not place the windows helter-skelter, where fancy dic- 
tates. Do not have them high or low,-up and down from the 
floor without consideration of the architectural appearance. 


PLASTER Beware of merely “cute” effects, for 





ures than successes one may -well try to 
avoid such a tax upon one’s skill. 

Insist that your house be rectangular in- 
stead of square. Make one side longer than 
the other, and you will have, right at the 
start, a much greater chance for success. 








As a general proposition the tops of all 
windows in the house should be on a line. 
With a few exceptions, window-sills should 
also be on a line, though the width of win- 
dow openings may vary. 


g they are usually not sensible. 
| 


| 
} 
| 

















In the first place, you will find it easier 
to get a good plan out of a rectangle 








There is nothing which so intensely dis- 
turbs the harmony of a design as the indis- 








because it allows a better disposition of 
rooms. Consider for a moment a house of 
moderate size, with four bedrooms on the 
second floor. The most natural plate to 
put the bedrooms is one in each corner. Now, if the house is 
square, you cannot put four good-sized rooms in the four 
corners and have space for stairs and halls. But if you widen 
the front of the house and put your stairs and halls in the center, 
your plan will work out all right. Thus the house will be rect- 
angular instead of square. 

Another strong point in favor of the rectangle is the greater 
ease with which it may be turned into a good design. It is 
very hard to make anything out of a square box except a square 
box. The rectangle gets away from the box idea with less 
difficulty. 

When a hip-roof is used, the rectangular plan is a necessity. 
It gives a more pleasing roof line, because the ridge is longer. 
A square gives a poor roof line, for it has no ridge at all. 

Plate A, by Tallmadge and Watson, Architects, illustrates 
this very nicely. If the projecting part, at the reader’s right, 
was the entire house, it would be very box-like, with its roof 
coming to a sharp peak from the four sides. But the long, 
rectangular wing at the reader’s left, takes off the box-like 
appearance by its extended ridge line. It turns the box into a 
house. 

Plate B, by Dunning and Fife, Architects, shows another 
reason for making a house rectangular instead of square. Set 
broadside to the street a rectangular house looks larger than 
a square one. The same number of square feet in a rectangular 
house will make the building more imposing than the same 
number of feet in a square house. This Chicago house has the 


ear-marks of the Colonial work of New England, though it is 
re free and individual, as is usual in designs from the Middle 
est. 





FLOWER BOX UNDER aa 


An Attractive Group of Three Casement 
Windows in a Plaster Wall 


criminate scattering of windows up and 
down at all heights from the floor, in the 
attempt to make a house “picturesque.” 
The effect is very much like that of a gown 
on which buttons and trimmings are scat- 





Plate E: The Facades of This House Are Treated with an All-Over 
Pattern of Wood Bands and Plaster Panels in the English Fashion 


tered with no well-defined plan. No matter how beautiful its 
materials may be, such a gown is ugly and grotesque, and a house 
arranged in like manner is rarely successful either in detail or 
design. 
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Plate F—1: A Seaside Home, which is of Red Brick with Trimmings 
of Ivory White 


If you wish high windows in some places, as for instance 
over a bookcase, have a group of high windows, but keep the 
tops of them on a line with the other windows. Of course, the 
windows on a stair landing cannot line up with any of the 
others. For this reason, stair windows should be very different 
from ordinary windows. Make a long, slender, single window 
there, or a group of two or three long windows. 





Plate F—4: A Clever Arrangement of a Sun-Room. Den and Rear 
Porch in a Single Story Wing 


Note on Plate C (by Joseph W. Northrup, Architect), that 
there are two groups of short windows on the side, but both 
line up at the top with other windows. This ties them suc- 
cessfully to the others, and the harmony of the composition is 
preserved. Examine this excellent design of a Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, house, for important points about the grouping of 
windows. Note that there are two groups of four windows on 
the first story, with groups of three above. This makes a more 
interesting composition than to have the second story groups 
precisely like those on the first story. 

Observe also that blinds on the upper groups still further 
differentiate the second story windows from the first story, 
and the creel blinds is very pleasing against grey plaster. 
Color of thi t is effective to warm up bare-looking plaster 
surfaces. 

Probably more designs have been spoiled by the injudicious 
use of dormer windows than in any other way. 

Never have ornate, overpowering dormer windows with the 
idea that they will be impressive. They impress the wrong 
way; they impress one with the poor taste of the owner. 

Dormer windows are intended, first of all, to get light into 
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Plate G: A Chicago H 
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to light the attic of your house, leave ° 
(he simple, unbroken roof will be very 
need the light, build your dormers in some 
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nd 3: An Interesting Seattle Home 


| not be placed in the roof for any other 
y not for mere ornament. If you don't 


se of Plate C, which are models of good 
1 their curved tops, they crown the facade, 
‘power it. 





use of Plaster. This is a Rectangular House 
with Bay 
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THE HOUSE 





Plan H: A Simple Plaster House, in Chicago, Showing the Pleasing 
Effect of a Single Material on a Small House 


But all house-owners do not wish a rectangular house, nor 
would such a one fit all sites, or be practical for every family. 
It is a very good thing that this is true, as our residence streets 
would be very monotonous, with the constant repetition of merely 
rectangular houses. 

It is always agreeable to see a design more picturesque than 
a plain rectangle, providing the projecting masses are not square. 
Avoid square masses as you would the plague. A tower is 
square (or round), and your square house will be in effect 
merely a two-story tower. 

To design an irregular, or picturesque house, start with a 
rectangle and add to this base, wings or bays. Plate D, by 
William Fifield, Architect, shows an interesting Chicago house 
of this type. 

A pleasing factor of the design of this house.is the treatment 
of the facades by horizontal lines. You will observe that brick- 
work extends upto the first story window sills, capped with a 
plank. Thus the brick makes a horizontal line in the design. 
At the level of the second story window sills another horizontal 
line is placed, consisting of a wooden belt. From the line of 
this wooden belt the balance of wall up to the roof is a frieze, 
in which are the second story windows edged with casings. At 
intervals this frieze has vertical bands of wood, producing an 
effect like English Timber Work. 

In this design the main group of three windows is repeated 
by like windows above, but the first story group has a sloping 
head band which differentiates it from the 
upper group. Windows in groups of three 
and five are always pleasing. 

The enrichment of a house with bands 
of wood may be carried further, and an all- 


COLUMN 








Properly Propor- 
tioned Doric 
Columns Are Al- 
ways in Good 
Taste for Porches 





Bedroom Windows Placed at the Corners 
Add Greatly to the Charm of a Room 
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over pattern of vertical and horizontal bands used. Plate E, by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect, shows a good house of this type, 
based upon the Timber Work of English country houses. 

In the original English work these ornamental bands were 
heavy, square timbers, forming the skeleton of a building. 
After this framework was built, the spaces between were chinked 
up with brick, afterwards plastered, forming plastered panels 
between the timber work. 

This style has been somewhat debased by American imita- 
tions, in which the timber work is not real, but consists of thin 
boards spiked to an -ordinary house structure. However this 
may be, there is something attractive about designs of this 
sort, and this method of using decorative bands of wood has 
become somewhat sanctioned by good usage. Like many of the 
queer words in our language, which started out wrong, but have 
been made acceptable by frequent usage, they are now part of 
the language. 

There is no style better than the so-called Colonial, when it 
is well done, and no style so ugly when not used with good 
taste. 

Houses of the Colonial style must be simple and in exquisite 
proportions to be satisfying. If they lack in these character- 
istics, the effect will be stupid and coarse when it ought to be 
quaint and charming. 





Plate I: The Entrance of a House in a Chicago Suburb. This Shows 
the Value of Brown Brick When Combined with Gray Plaster 


Plate F-1 shows a Seattle house by Wilson and Loveless, 
Architects, which is interesting because.it is Colonial in feeling, 
though there are many features unlike the original Colonial 
work of New England and the South. Plates F-2 and 3, show 
the floor plans and Plate F-4 shows the interesting sun room 
and den from the exterior. 

This is a good type of house where one intends to build a 
strictly rectangular design. With the hall and stairs in the 
center, and rooms on both sides, such a house is conservative. 
The rooms usually work out without waste. 

On this house the dormers are subdued, as they should be; 
the cornice mouldings are simple and the windows well grouped. 
The entrance is the main feature of the design and for this rea- 
son the entablature over the columns is enriched by a curved 
line. 

Plate G, by Arthur Brown, Architect, shows a rectangle with 
projecting bay. It is somewhat English in feglipg, and is an 
excellent model to follow. 2 

The elements of a good facade are, first:—a large propor- 
tion of plain wall surface; second:—simple groupings of open- 
ings, and third:—a principal feature to which all others are 
subordinated. A multiplicity of “features” will spoil any 
house. Concentrate your design on one principal ornamental 
effort, and have everything else plain by contract. 

(Continued on page 96) 














GERMAN FIGURINES AND BIRDS 


RT in small things is carried to a fine 
point when such spirited birds, ani- 
mals and figurines as we illustrate, 


can be found in china. 


For sev- 


eral years a few foreign potteries have been 


making all sorts of charming 
coarse and fine wares and they 
a great vogue on the Continent. 


“toys” in 
have had 
They are 


just appearing in the shops here and are 


among the season’s novelties. 
on many unique forms and it is 
difficult to say whether the 
pheasants or the cockatoos, the 
ducks or the monkeys have the 
greater fascination. The hounds 
are wonderfully hound-like 
while the tigers are almost too 
tigerish for amiable ornaments 
for the mantel. 

For dash and spirit it would 
be difficult to find anything more 
unique than the little dancers 
who are splendidly posed, and 
so full of action as to suggest 
something more than mere pot- 
ter’s clay. It is the extreme life- 
like quality of all these china im- 
portations which puts them in a 
class quite by themselves. Com- 
pare the wooly china dog of the 
fifties or sixties with the hound 
on this page, or with the crouch- 
ing tiger ; or contrast the simper- 
ing shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the early Victorian era with 
the dancers already mentioned. 
Austria and Denmark have bird 
and animal potters whose work 
is almost as remarkable. Many 
of the Danish objects are pure 
white ; charming little groups of 
children are also made in the 
ware. Some of these take the 
form of characters from Hans 
Christian Andersen, and are very 
appropriate for nurseries and 
play-rooms. The birds are, too, 
for that matter, though they are 
not “toys” in the literal meaning 
of the word. 

“Toy is used here in a collec- 
tor’s sense. The Canton flannel 


They take 


elephants and the rubber doll meanit 
not count here 
Children would delight in these 


for they have that 
children love, and aré 
also they make a great 


people. . 

For country houses many of the 
tractive things seem especially appropri 
Their simplicity and decorative quality 





well fitted for rooms where the common- 
place is avoided. 

The birds are possibly the most remark- 
able and will bear the closest examination, 
The two fat little birds who are almost on 
their heads are particularly fetching. One 
would choose them at once if the ducks 
were not so beguiling, or the cockatoos and 
parrots so brilliant in color. For real beau- 


the pheasants must be awarded first 
place. They have an almost Jap- 
anese quality and are more “‘fin- 
ished” than the other things, 
While all are from the same 
pottery, they are the work of 
several different artists. The 
“figure man’ does not make 
birds, nor the bird man monkeys, 
nor does the tiger and hound 
specialist spend much time on 
anything else. 

For several years there has 
been imported from Vienna ex- 
quisite birds of bronze in most 
lifelike colors. They are worked 
out in more detail than the china 
bipeds, but are almost as inter- 
esting in their way. The bird, 
as a charming, adjunct to shelf 
or mantel, is now having a de- 
cided vogue. Long ago the Jap- 
anese gave it prominence, and 
we are now just realizing its dec- 
orative qualities. 

Wood and ivory are used by 
many Japanese artists in the 
making of birds and animals, 
and their lifelike qualities are 
well known. They have graced 
many collections, and have 
brought large prices. The beau- 
ty of the birds and animals 
shown in our illustrations is that 
they are fairly moderate in cost. 
Of German potteries engaged in 
making these interesting things, 
those at Berlin and Nymphen- 
burg are among the first. 

Dresden turns out excellent 
work in this line and sends a 
greater output to this country 
than the potteries mentioned. 
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REBUILDING AN OLD CASTLE 


EALTHY Americans have de- By JULIUS CHAMBERS, F.R.G.S. journey eastward through Aargau to a 
veloped a passion for the little stopping place, the name of which is 
ownership and_ restoration forgotten, where he alights for a five-mile 
of ancient European castles. The valleys of the drive down 1 of the Aa to the castle. Every turn of the 

Seine, Loir and Oise, the chateau districts of France, the Italian vheels unfold y scene. It is a charming trip in automobile 
Riviera, and the Posilipo road at Naples have been the sites for or carriage. 

such archeological expenditures. The pioneer castle buyer, how When the V rn Empire was tottering, in the fifth century, 
ever, is Mr. A. J. Jessup, formerly of Philadelphia, whose large in and would hav psed but for the unflagging energy of Aetius, 
herited fortune has enabled him to purchase and to restore the hi: the Burgundiar oped down from the northeast upon the 
toric castle of Lenzburg, the original seat of the Hapsburgs, reign selgic provit ie valor of the patrician Aetius did not suf- 





\ 
Lenzburg Castle—Barbarossa Hall to Left of Clock Tower and From the South—Showing Exterior-of, the Knights’ Hall and the 
Dungeon (1077) Adjacent. Restored 1906 ncient Trees in: the ‘Courtyard 

ing house of Austria and claimant to the bluest blood in Europ« fice to cope wit eodoric; although 20,000°Burgundians were 
This ancient fortress and palace stands upon the crest of a hill, al- slain in battle, w were left of herinvading warriors took pos- 
most in the centre of the Canton of Aargau. Due to the care and session of and n 1ined a dependent seat in Savoy. They could 
patience with which Mr. Jessup has conducted his restorations not be dislodged lmost simultaneously with the establishment 
Lenzburg is today one of the most beautiful, as well as inter f a hostile fo1 southwestern Helvetia, the Alemanni won a 
-esting, castles in Europe. Under his beneficent hand, Lenzburg settlement in the northeast. Later, in the same century, these two 
is to-day at its best: its parts have been restored to the exact con nationalities cai ler the iron hand of the Franks and remained 
dition in which they originally stood, with the added elegance of there for 300 Not until the death of Charlemagne and in 
modern luxury. the successive d ns of his vast empire, does the old fundamen- 
Lenzburg is not easy of access. One must leave the well- tal division reap} The Treaty of Veroun (843) gave to Swa- 
traveled railway thoroughfare from Basle through Lucerne by way bia the part of H tia occupied by the Alamanni; it thus became 
of the St. Gothard Pass into Italy at a station called Olten and a part of Germ \ recession of the rest of the territory to 





“The Berner House (1546) on the Left—Knights’ Hall on the Right 

















Gateway on the Old Drive—Entering “the Little Court” Showing Coat The Old Drawbridge (1557) Which played a Prominent Part in the 
of Arms and Loopholes Cut after the Invention of Gunpowder. The History of Lenzburg for Three Centuries. The Ironwork Here 
Round Arch is Seen Here with a Portion of the Original Roof is of Local Make and One of the Oldest Specimens of Its Kind 








Passage and Stairs (162 3) Inside the Drawbridge. Loopholes in Ber- Turret With Weather Cock (1587) Seen From the Courtyard. A 
ner House—Commanding the Drawbridge. Cut in 1595. The Stone Round Norman Tower Places the Date of Wing About the Elev- 
Staircase Belongs to an Earlier Period as Does the Wall enth Century. Interesting Restoration is Shown at the Doorway 














The Knights’ Hall (1361) From the Courtyard 


Burgundy caused two centuries of constant warfare between thx 
Dukes of Swabia and the Kings of Burgundy. Out of this wat 





Bedroom in Governor Von Bubenberg’s House (1635) 


emerged the modern Switzerland to take its own place. 
Incessant strife developed the petty houses, gave opportunity 
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Barbarossa Hall (1173) 
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i of the Castle—as Restored in 1906 


made cities prosperous and ripened the seeds 


fter town rose to the rank of free cities of the 


ties born of this storm and stress was the 
and with its appearance, we behold the gray 
rising upon the crest of its hill. Of its origi- 
an judge from the basement and first floor, 
of the tenth century. Oublettes in this base- 
as early as 1077; the Bernese Governors sat 
therein in the sixteenth century. The most 
palace, known as Barbarossa’s Hall, dates 
ntury; its handsome semi-circular doorway 
longs to the twelfth. Year by year, century 
s and solid structures were added, until the 
‘e crest of its hill, having an extreme length 
castle well, sunk an incredible distance 
first mentioned in 1369. The gateway, with 
s from 1335; but the moat was not digged 
ramed until 1557. 
sing structures of the castle that Mr. Jessup 
fully restored is the Knights’ Hall, a Gothic 
teenth century. It is 90 by 54 feet, and 
rooms. The South Hall, built in 1340, 
absburg, contains a series of superb Gothic 
reservation, which overlook the vineyards 
the charmingly picturesque valley and the 
yond. This Great Hall was completed by 
ustria in 1361. During the sixteenth cen- 
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Salon of Governor Von Bubenberg’s House (1635) 


tury, when the castle was always prepared for a siege, this hall 
was used as a storehouse for grain, at which time most of the 
Gothic windows were filled up or converted into loopholes. Mr. 
Jessup has had them all re-opened and accurately restored. 

As the visitor enters the large yard, the Bailiff’s House, at 
the broader end of the hill and overlooking the entrance, is the 
most picturesque structure in the ensemble. A staircase turret, 
fronting the courtyard, mentally transports a visitor to the era 
of secret chambers and hidden avenues of escape. A sixteenth 
century structure, as long as the Knights’ Hall but not so broad, 
forms part of the northwestern wall, and faces the Terrace, with 
its alley of ancient trees, upon the opposite side of the court. The 
Clock Tower, visible from every part of the shrub-embowered 
court, was constructed in 1642; the machinery of the clock is 
dated 1659, but it has been restored many times and is in perfect 
order at present. 

Under the restorative hand of Mr. Jessup, Lenzburg stands 
to-day as it did in the most glorified age of chivalry! Earnest 
study of the American proprietor has been supplemented by re- 
searches of the ablest historians of Germany and Switzerland. 
As far as possible, every part of the castle has been restored to 
the period most characteristic of its individual archzological im- 
portance. This feature about. the restoration is deserving of 
much commendation, because one is enabled, figuratively speak- 
ing, to ascend the stairway of the centuries with the several de- 
signers and architectural scholars who created, piece by piece, 
a wonderful structure as seen to-day. The three main parts of 
the twelfth century castle were a strong tower or dungeon, the 


Breakfast Room—The Berner House 


Another View of the Salon—Governor Von Bubenberg’s House 


massively imposing, two-storied hall, abutting on the dungeon, 
and lastly, a castle keep. A twelfth century feudal baron’s castle 





The Dining Room 


without a dungeon in which to immure unlucky rivals or other 
people who displeased its great lord would have been an anomaly. 


Interior of the Knights’ Hall—Restored to (1510) Form by Mr. Jessup 
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Mr. Jessup has it just as it was, except that the dungeon contains 
for prisoners many tuns of ageing wine. 

The self-constituted guardian of Lenzburg was the poweriu! 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, who proceeded to marry his ward to a rela 
tive and to induce her to execute a bill of sale to him of all her 
property. Then began the remarkable phase of the medizval 
history of this castle. Until the Swiss Reformation, the fate of 
Lenzburg was linked with that of the already powerful Austrian 
house. The pittance paid by Rudolph for the castle and sur 
rounding lands was 14,000 marks in silver! The breakup of 


the Holy Roman Empire was Rudolf’s opportunity. Richard of 
England, brother of Henry III, was crowned Emperor at Aix 
la Chapelle, but finding himself without authority or money, he 
returned to England. Alphonso of Castile, his only competitor 








A Small Reception Room 


was too busy with the Moors to assert claim to the purple. Six 
teen years of anarchy, owing to the non-intervention of these 
absentee emperors, followed. During that interregnum, Rudolf 
of Habsburg planned the future majesty of the House of Austria. 
He fought every prince or baron between the Mediterraneum and 
the headwaters of the Rhine. Peter of Savoy, having his seat at 
the Castle of Chilon (which our English Byron has almost made 
his own), fall upon Rudolf one night and took as captives 80 
of his noblemen. This made peace on the south, but Rudolf at- 
tacked Berne, and while engaged in that siege news reached him 
(1273) of his election as Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Imperial court was established at the castle of Lenzburg on 
December 10, 1275. Rudolf, who had never been anything but 
a robber baron, decreed the capture and destruction of all other 
robber castles, including especially that of Steckelnberg. This was 
laying out enough war for a lifetime; but Rudolf made no reck 
oning of time. He gave Lenzburg as a marriage portion to 
Agnes, wife of his son Rudolf. The latter died prematurely and 
the widow, with her posthumous son, John, was dispossessed of 
Lenzburg by her brother-in-law, Albert, Duke of Austria, after- 
wards Emperor Albert I. This despoiled nephew was taken to 
the imperial court, where he bided his time, and, nursed the 
memory of wrongs inflicted upon his mother and himself, until 
he could bear the slurs of his imperial uncle no longer; then, he 
organized a conspiracy and assassinated the Emperor, near 
Brugg, within sight of the ancestral castle. John’s crime did not 
restore to him his Swiss estates; he became a fugitive, taking 
refuge with the Hermits of St. Augustine, at Pisa. 

The new Emperor, Henry of Luxemburg, conveyed Lenzburg 
to Dukes Frederick and Leopold of Austria, sons of the murdered 
Albert, thus keeping it in the Hapsburg line. About this time 
the chapel was added to the castle. Indeed, the fourteenth cen- 
tury was an era of improvement at Lenzburg. The medizva! 
stronghold was transformed into a seignorial seat. During five 
years’ residence of young Duke Frederick, where he awaited in 
vain the coming of his affianced bride, Joanna, daughter of Ed- 


BEAUTIFUL 

ward I of Eng! e expended several hundred thousand marks 
in beautifying ] urg. Especially ascribable to this period of 
lovelorn waiting the erection of the Knights’ Hall, with its 
harming arca Gothic windows, their spandrils church-like. 
Frederick mai projected a great hall in Gothic style, open 
to the roof. 1 of the forest-clad hill, from the windows, 
must have pi | great charm for the pensive lover. His 
death in the mi this work, caused changes to be made in the 


designs. The vas lengthened to 25 metres, which, with its 
14.50 metres h, made it exceed in stateliness any other 
astle hall in S rland! 

Names that are written very large in Swiss history seem in- 
significant by rison with those of wearers of the imperial 
purple of the t ng empire. Among them was Adrian von 
Bubenberg, wh ssed enough of the ingredients of heroism 

») have been a | ldi or a Washington. He was not in favor 


vith the Council Berne, had been “frozen out” of office; but 
when Charles th ld appeared upon the frontier with an army, 
Bubenberg—an unctious name that one rolls upon the tongue— 
cathered a few ing men and undertook the defence of the 
town of Moret though he had only 1,500 troops, Buben- 
berg beat off 20 vell-armed invaders. His taunting message 
to the Bernese ( icil is engraved upon a tablet somewhere in 
Moret and run ‘We will hold Moret. Send help else- 
where, where it is needed.” This achievement reéstablished Bu- 
benberg in favo! fe built a Governor’s house inside the walls 
»f Lenzburg castle (about 1635), the rooms in which have been 
perfectly restored the American owner. During the Burgun- 
dian wars, Lenzburg does not figure in history. 

When the R nation swept over Switzerland, its storm 
center became B it never got nearer to Lenzburg than 
Zurich, 30 mile tant. The castle had a Lutheran chaplain 
until 1528, when the Berne governors transferred him to 
Reinach. 

Lenzburg castl 
rising in the neig 
is more varied tha 
eighteenth centur 
over by Napoleon 
burg, out of the 
\argua in 1798 
pressed with prom 
was assigned to tl 
and was allowed 
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failed and a priva 
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vas again besieged in 1658, during an up- 
ring cantons; but its architectural history 
its military record. Toward the end of the 
Switzerland was again and again tramped 
the head of the armies of France, but Lenz- 
en track, was overlooked. A revolt of the 
~ested by the French Revolution, was sup- 
tude by the Bernese governors. The castle 
anton of Aargau, as a possession, in 1804, 
lapse into a state of disrepair. In 1822, it 
sogue for a boys’ school. That enterprise 
wner purchased the castle and surrounding 
riedrich Wilhelm Wedekind, of San Fran- 
urg in 1872. His heirs sold it, in 1893, to 
Philadelphia, whose ownership has been 
hout Europe by his thorough and costly 

















FURNITURE AND FITMENTS 
OF THE DINING ROOM 


HERE are ten good dining-rooms 
in the world to one good living- 
room, just as there are twenty 
good kitchens to one good draw- 

ing-room. Is it because the limitations in 
kitchen and dining-room furnishings make 
impossible the promiscuous schemes found 
in other parts of the house, or because the 
average housewife is more successful with 
the practical side of things than with the 
artistic? 

Be that as it may, the number of at- 
tractive dining-rooms of my _ acquaint- 
ance is a large one. These pleasant places 
are in country houses, city apartments, 


By ANN WENTWORTH 


room corners—or bays, where meals are 
served. Between times there is no sugges- 
tion of a dining-room. This scheme is 
sometimes successful in a small house, 
where there is a very large: living-room. 
It is, however, quite unsuited to the serv- 
antless establishment. It is a plan feasible 
only when a deft maid prepares the table 
quickly and as quickly removes all traces 
of the meal. Otherwise, the preparations 
and clearing of the table are too long in 
evidence. It makes too great a demand 


farm houses, cottages, bungalows, camps, on a room which is usually taxed to its 


houseboats. They 
belong to all sorts 
of stations in life, 
and represent ll 
kinds of incomes; 
they are of many 
styles. 

While dining- 
rooms do not con- 
form to quite the 
same rigid require- 
ments of kitchens, 
yet the conditions 
are well defined. 
Four walls and a ta- 
ble are necessities, 
also chairs. A side- 
board and a serving- 
table are acceptable. 
If the architect has 
made the sideboard 
a permanent fitment, 
that is one less piece 
of furniture to con- 
sider. | Sometimes, 
the serving-table can 
be eliminated. So, 
in occasional cases, 
the problem is re- 
duced to four walls 
and a table, and the necessary chairs. Yet 
one charming dining-room of my acquaint- 
ance has no chairs. Its sole furniture is a 
table. When meals are served, each per- 
son carries his chair from the living room. 
The simple life in this household is no 
theory. This pleasing custom continues 
when guests are in the house, and it is a 
place where visitors are numerous. There 
are always plenty of chairs. The table is 
as unconventional as the hostess. It is 
long and narrow, and folds up like a jack- 
knife—a convenience when meals are serv- 
ed outdoors, as they frequently are in sum- 
mer. So four walls are not always a ne- 
cessity in this house. 

The sideboard in this somewhat unique 
home, is built-in, and the serving table is 
in the form of a broad shelf hinged, which 
is folded against the wall when not in use. 

Then there are living-rooms with dining- 





An Excellent Example of a Colonial Dining-room, Talmadge and Watson, Architects eous 


full capacity, without the addition of the 
dining-room element. 

A certain living-room is recalled, in the 
outskirts of a big city, in which the grown- 
up members of the household lunch and 
dine. It may be said to be fairly large, in- 
asmuch as it is 40 by 4o. 

The dining-room portion is raised a 
trifle above the level of the rest of the 
floor space. It can be shut out by built- 
in screens, which fold back when not need- 
ed, so privacy is easily secured. There is 
a small room, which is a combination 
breakfast and tea-room. The grown peo- 
ple breakfast there; the children have 
early supper there; afternoon tea, in 
winter, is served within its gaily decorated 
walls. The big room has a high, battened 
wainscot, and a rough canvas above that, 
the tone of the latter being a trifle lighter 
than the trim. A beamed ceiling, a large 
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brick fireplace, a comparatively low ceiling 
gives it a very homey atmosphere. In the 
dining-room end a large landscape tapes- 
try in blues and greens and pomegranate 
shades, extends between two doors. This 
big textile helps out in the decorative 
scheme tremendously, and balances the 
fireplace at the other end. The little 
room, on the other hand, is as different in 
character, as white paint, a bird paper, 
racks of green china and a table service 
of copper, can make it. Both are success- 
ful in their way, and the small room is a 
great assistance in working out the every- 
day life of the household. As the mistress 
says, the little room makes possible the 
big one. 

Not many of us 
are fortunate enough 
to have a 40 by 40 
living-room; 20 by 
20 is considered spa- 
cious in the average 
dwelling ; most of us 
are obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with 
less. But whether 
the place of our daily 
dining, lunching and 
breakfasting be large 
or small, it can be at 
least attractively 
decorated and fur- 
nished. It is not 
easy to go astray in 
this room. The fur- 
niture question is 
simpler here than in 
any other part of 
the house. Custom 
long ago decreed 
that things should, 
to a large extent, 
match. Miscellan- 
furniture, so 

common in the aver- 
age living-room, is out of place here. The 
table and chairs must “go” together; not 
always, perhaps, of the exact pattern, but 
enough in harmony to make conflict im- 
possible. We all know the Colonial din- 
ing-room, where the table and chairs are 
of different styles; for instance, the round 
table, with a center base, and chairs of 
Chippendale or earlier design. 

Furniture makers have so long com- 
bined this table with chairs of nearly 
every pattern of the eighteenth century. 
that the discrepancy in date is often quite 
unnoticed. The vogue of the round table 
comes and goes. It has been a favorite 
for years, but it is losing ground now. 
A square mahogany table, or if a round 
table, one with four legs, instead of the 
big center columns, should be used with 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
chairs—if (and “if” should be underscored) 


| 
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historical accuracy in design is to be 
followed. Many people do. not care a rap 
about historical accuracy. They like cor- 
rect design and they wish their sideboards, 
chairs and tables to be of fine workman- 
ship, and good material, but whether they 
all ‘‘belong”’ to the same decade or not, is a 
matter of small importance. Possibly 
they are right; at any rate, many charming 
dining-rooms as to color and general treat- 
ment, have Hepplewhite sideboards, Chip- 
pendale chairs and tables of the American 
Empire. Sheraton and Hepplewhite made 
the best sideboards of their day; they did 
not make chairs as suitable for dining as 
did Chippendale. 

None of these men made tables so con- 
venient for the average dining-room as the 
furniture makers of the American Empire. 
So our modern makers of mahogany have 
a good deal of logic when they make their 
usual combinations in dining-room pieces. 

Where old mahogany is used, the con- 
ditions are not quite the same. Often one 
old piece, like a sideboard or serving table, 
suggests the whole scheme of furnishing 
and decorating. An inherited sideboard 
has sometimes determined an entire ground 
floor scheme, and it is not an unknown 
circumstance for owners of fine Colonial 
furniture to build in a Colonial manner in 
order to properly house their collections. 
The old furniture subject is one quite by 
itself, and usually outside the usual din- 
ing-room consideration. 

My own preference would be, if I were 
furnishing a dining-room in Colonial ma- 
hogany, to stick very closely to one style, 
if reproductions were to be used, but to 
follow a greater latitude, if old pieces were 
to be taken into account. The latter is 
entirely reasonable, for only in rare cases 
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other illustrations show rooms of 
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arrangement, and pos 
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decorative standpoint 
They usually contain 
enough for half a 
dozen dwellings, and 
would be a great deal 
more interesting 
division of spoil 
could take place 
Given the mahog 
any pieces — wheth 





old or new —there 
arises little doubt as t A Good Mission 
how the walls should 
be treated. No more 
charming combination has ever been 
than white paint and mahogany 
makes possible a beautiful room and 
comparatively small outla Whether 
walls are in one tone or several, whet 
expensive or inexpensive, a very pl 
result may be secured by simple 
There are dining-rooms furnished in 
hogany woodwork, where the furnit 
and fitments are also of that wood, but tl 
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Furniture 
Jacobean dining-room, all have their place. 
rT demand oak and kindred woods and 


very different wall treatment. 
The suggestions made for oak living- 
ns hold good for oak dining-rooms, ex- 
ept that the perplexities of pictures, bric- 
rac, etc., do not need to be considered. 
The fact that these matters so well take 
of themselves, explains why dining- 
ms are so much better on the whole 
than living-rooms. 

One big rug usually is sufficient for the 
floor. An Oriental rug of mellow tone 
goes well with the mahogany room. 
Sometimes, with the plastered or canvas 
wall, something more sturdy is needed. 

\ few architects who have specialized 

rough-cast and kindred dwellings have 
had rugs made to order for their clients, 
realizing that with a rough wall the Ori- 


ental rugs were often out of tune. These 


‘tugs solve the problem in one way very 


well, although it seems to the writer that 


ley occasionally make a house rather mo- 
notonous. Where the gray wall, or the 


light brown wall, or the green wall is 
matched exactly in a rug, and where the 


curtains repeat the color, the scheme is 
0 much of a monotone for the best deco- 
rative effects. It is too much of a good 
thing; an admirable idea pushed too far. 
Still, such schemes are better than hap- 
hazard ones where too many colors are 
used. The golden medium is not easy to 
attain 
These made-to-order rugs have great at- 
ctions, and of late several have been 
wn where a simple border in two colors 
has been a great improvement. The body 
lor of these floor coverings is invariably 
soft, fine greens, beautiful browns, 
(Continued on page 93) 











SOME TYPES OF SHINGLED HOUSES 


HE history of the shingle is an old 
and honorable one. On the conti- 
nent of Europe it extends back 
into medieval times and in Eng- 

land we still find traces of it when exam- 
ining pre-Norman architecture. 

The wooden tile, 
being inflamable, has 
not been preserved 
for us as has its 
counterpart in stone 
and clay. We know, 
however, that it was 
placed on the roof 
of the early Gothic 
cathedral, and that 
it was used in other 
places where stone 
seemed too heavy or 
too difficult to obtain. 

As a roofing the 
wooden shingle is 
universally known, 
but as a covering for 
the side-wall it has 


been slower in as- 
serting itself, the 


more permanent ma- 
terials crowding it 
out of the work of 
English carpenters 
who built for future 
generations rather than for the pleasure of 
building. 

The much more difficult process of hang- 
ing slate tiles on the outer wall of a house 
was practiced in the building of the old 
Kent and Surrey county cottages and led 
the way for the shingled side-wall. From 
the artistic standpoint these two materials 
have much in common. But it was not 
their artistic value alone which recom- 
mended them to the craftsmen of the old 
English village. His pride lay in making 
the best use of the material at hand. The 
unconscious, picturesque charm of the rustic 
cottage in England lies in its affinity with 
the landscape; and back of that affinity is 





‘A Berkeley Club House—Maybeck, Howard & White, Architects 


By MABEL URMY SEARES 


the fact that the same things which go to 
make up the landscape have gone into the 
making of 


the house. Time and _ the 





A Shingled House, Berkeley, California—F. E. Armstrong, 


weather have then done their part in blend- 
ing house and landscape into one harmoni- 
ous whole. The tool-marked freestone, the 
many tinted, thin, uneven shaped bricks, the 
coarse plaster, the hewn timbers and the 
rough-burnt tiles, several materials often 
contrasted in the same house, unite with the 
thatched roof to make a combination irre- 
sistible to the artist and an inspiration to 
the architect. In the same class with these 
materials of the master workman of the 
past is the wooden shingle. 

The price of labor in this country makes 
many of these old hand-wrought materials 
too costly for the ordinary house and im- 
possible in the poor man’s cottage. But of 
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all the machine-made substitutes, the shingle 
best preserves its individuality and variety, 
and gives that broken and changeable ef- 
fect to the color and lines of a house which 
cause it to unite with a natural background 
of trees or landscape. 

Left to weather, 
spruce or cedar shin- 
gles respond to the 
action of sun and 
rain by letting go 
only so much of 
their softer fibres as 
will suffice to leave 
a fine grating of 
the stronger grain 
upon the surface. 
This grating, catch- 
ing the sunlight as 
it slants across the 
shingled side of a 
house, reflects the 
rays into the wood 
enough to light up 
the warm  orange- 
red and yellow ridges 
and set the simple 
house aglow. with 
color. Yet even with 
such weathering the 
shingled wall will 
last as long as the 
one of ordinary boarding and not only save 
the cost of paint or stain, but grow more 
beautiful with every season. 

Variety of color is obtained in some lo- 
calities by the use of Oregon cedar for the 
golden side walls and spruce shingles for the 
roof. In communities where only wood is 
used for fuel, the roof will turn a beautiful 
gray, especially if exposed to sea air. There 
are still possibilities to be discovered in the 
use of this interesting material in the Mid- 
dle West where it has not yet been used as 
extensively as it has been on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts. 

Around the Bay of San Francisco the 
shingle has been so universally adopted by 
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the country districts and the residence towns 
that it begins to lend to the aspect of the 
place that unity of effect which is so pleas- 
ing a feature of older districts. Not only 
are most of the homes on the Berkeley hills 
designed in appropriate manner and cov- 
ered with shingles, but many older houses 
built on more formal lines and originally 
covered with clapboards have been shingled 
from foundation to roof in order to make 
them warmer, more modern, and in better 
keeping with the other houses near them. 
At one time in the growth of that neighbor- 
hood, contractors built their shingled houses 
all in one style, outvying each other in the 
number of stories which could be put under 
one sharply peaked gable. This style seems 
to suit the light character of the shingle, 
and was useful in a university community 
where, just as in the old walled towns, it is 
necessary for houses to stand close together 
near the center of activities. 
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But this manner of building, be 
exaggerated, was soon superseded 
more rational and well-thoug 
The simple rectangular plan which 


least costly in building is most approp 


used in the shingled h 
portions are good and the long side 
across the lot, such a house can con 
sense of hospitality and homelike 
which is to be sought for in tl 
of a simple dwelling 

The placing of the 
tion of the door wit! 





much more to do with the making of a 


design than do the added 
and “gingerbread work” of a more el 
style. 

A low pitched roof, a 
story, and a well-designed porch o1 
sunny terrace will mak« 
tangle an attractive and complete tw 
house with air-space under the roof 


erhanging 


this plai 
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Plaster or clinker brick chimneys lend 
themselves pleasantly to the shingled house, 
The plaster chimney gives relief in its plain 
white surfaces, while that built of the hard 
brick blends its soft dark colors well with 
the mottled side-wall of weathered wood. 

If more elaborate schemes are desired, 
special features can be made of the windows, 


a combination of Colonial porch, white 

rimmings and shingled wall can be success- 
fully carried out. 

Variety may be given, however, in a much 
iore suitable manner by introducing heavy 
timbers in the supports of the roof, and in 
the addition of pergolas as has been done 
in one of the club houses in Berkeley. This 
plain wood surface is oiled or stained and 
aids greatly in giving character to the 
simple shingled structure. 

The illustrations show varied and inter- 
esting types of the shingled house. 











HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH 
THIS SMALL BUNGALOW 


Three Ways of Doing It Successfully 


ANY people who intend building 

a home find some exterior design 

that “just suits,” but if the floor 

plan is unsuited to their needs, 

they almost invariably give up the design 
as impossible, and hunt for something else. 
There is really no need of this, for it is a 
comparatively simple thing to take the out- 
side dimensions of the house you have set 


By HELEN LUKENS GAUT 


your heart on and make the rooms } 


fit inside them, unless, of course, you \ 


a palace in an egg shell. By doing th 


exterior elevations are undisturbed 


where doors and windows are changed 


this is not a difficult matter to arrange 


The Bungalow Showing the Planting Which Helps to Make it Attractive 





changes can be itemized on a blueprint of 
the new floor plan, and in this way there 
will be no confusion or misunderstandings 
with the contractor. 

\gain, a bungalow may have all the lines, 
but in its construction none of the materials 
wanted. This objection can also be reme- 
died by substituting the building materials 
really desired. In putting up a bungalow 
almost any combination of shingles, shakes, 
clapboards, rustic, boards and battens, plas- 
ter, cobblestones, brick, field stones, etc., is 
permissable. By taking the original de- 
sign as a basis, changing the floor plan and 
combining different materials in its con- 
struction, the builder can achieve almost 
any desired result successfully. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are given to show just 
how easily such results can be brought 
about. 

The bungalow shown in the illustrations 
can be built in any one of three ways for 
approximately $1,000, provided prices of 
building materials and labor in the locality 
n which the house is to be built, range as 
follows: dimension lumber from $26 to 
$30 per thousand, finish lumber from $38 
to $40, shakes $22 per thousand, redwood 
shingles $3.05 per thousand, cedar shingles 
3.55 per thousand, carpenter labor from 
$3 to $4 per day, and masonry labor from 
$3 to $5, according to skill. 

The bungalow is 26 by 30 over all, ex- 
cepting the screen porch, which is an off- 
set at the back. If the bungalow is to be 
built in a warm climate, or is to be used as 
a summer camp, suggestion No. 1 may be 
followed successfully, and at somewhat less 
cost than suggestions two and three, which 
are for much more durable construction. 
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Suggestion No. 1 


Base of exterior from ground to window 
sills to be of 8-inch rustic clapboards set 
six inches to the weather. Balance of walls 
to be of one by twelve-inch boards set ver- 
tically, the joints covered with three-inch 
battens. All exterior lumber, except door 
and window frames and porch posts, to be 
of rough rustic. Clapboards to. be of red- 
wood. Boards and battens to be of Oregon 
pine. All trim, including roof and eave 
facing to be painted white. Balance of ex- 
terior to be stained dark green. Floor to 
be of three-inch tongue-and-groove 
Oregon pine, varnished. Walls of living- 
room and dining-room to be _ paneled 
to a plate rail set five feet from the 
floor. Between this and picture mold, walls 
to be covered with burlap in a plain green, 
a plain red, or in some effective forest de- 
sign. Ceiling to be either of tongue-and- 
groove beading, varnished, or of burlap 
stretched across the underside of the rafters. 
This burlap should be plain, and in color 
should harmonize with that used in the 
frieze. Under the beading or the burlap 
put four-by-six beams set two, feet apart, 
and stain them dark brown. Stain the bal- 
ance of the woodwork to correspond. All 
window hangings to be of ecru bungalow 
net in a coarse weave. Rugs to be of woven 
straw in colors that blend with the brown 
woodwork and the colors in the burlap 
frieze. Furnishings to be either in Mis- 
sion or Craftsman design. Bedroom walls 
may be covered with burlap, or they can 
be covered with a foundation cloth and 
dainty wall paper. Kitchen floor to be 
covered with green and white checked lino- 
leum, and walls to a height of five feet to 
be covered with a heavy white oilclith, or 
panelled with wood. Ceiling to be of 
boards and battens. Walls of burlap. 


Front View of the Bungalow 





Suggestion No. 2 


Cover outside walls with shingles, letting 
them flare ten inches over a low foundation 
of cobblestones or field stones. For ad- 
ditional warmth and strength put a sheath- 
ing of boards between these shingles and 
the interior plaster, or if strength is not 
essential, a layer of heavy building paper 
will suffice for warmth. Make porch sup- 
ports of cobble or field stones, and outline 
the flower beds under the front windows 
with large stones set upright in the ground. 
The latter, while not belonging to the house 
proper, will make appearances balance. Put 


Detail of the Entrance 


rustic flower boxes supported by rustic 
brackets under each front window. Make 
fireplace and chimney of cobble or field 
stones, selecting stones as white as possible, 
or of white pressed brick. Paint the 
shingled roof pearl gray. Paint all trim, 
including eave facing, white, and stain the 
body of the house either a dark green or a 
dark brown, or give the wall shingles a coat 
of oil that is free from coloring matter. This 
oil preserves the wood and leaves it the 
natural color, which in time, takes on a 
weathered appearance that is most attract- 
ive. Make the front porch floor of tongue- 
and-groove Oregon pine flooring, or of 


cement marked off in blocks. Set a 
boulder, as large as can be managed, 
at either end of the step on a line 


with those edging the flower beds. If the 
house is to be used in a cold climate, the 
floors should be double, the first either of 
twelve-inch boards laid diagonally, or of 
six-inch tongue-and-groove Oregon pine, 
the second of three-inch tongue-and- 
groove Oregon pine, or if a better, more 
expensive floor is desired, oak or maple. 
Tint plastered walls in living-room and 
dining-room green, in a shade between an 
emerald and an olive. Tint ceiling cream. 
Give all woodwork three coats of cream- 
ivory paint, and one coat of cream-ivory 
enamel. This makes an_ exceptionally 
dainty and serviceable finish, is easily dusted 
and easily “laundered,” and if given a little 
careful attention each day, always looks im- 
maculate. For window hangings get cream 
madras showing a floral design in rose pink 
and green. Finish dining-room table and 
chairs in cream enamel to match the wood- 
work. Rugs in both the rooms should 
shade from deep red to pink—a rose design 
if possible—and should also show colors of 
green and tan. Get white wicker furniture 
for the living-room, and where possible, on 
box seats and chairs, place dainty cushions 
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with cream, green, or rose-pink covers. 
Tint walls and ceilings in bedrooms and 
kitchen and bath, and enamel the woodwork 
either in a dead white or cream. 


Suggestion No. 3 


Make the base of the exterior from 
ground to window sills of rough pebble- 
dash plaster, adding just enough color to 
give it a cream tinge. A slight flare at the 
bottom will greatly improve the appear- 
ance of the exterior. Have walls above 
plaster of split redwood shakes, either oiled 
or stained dark brown. Make the porch 
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roof supports of 
the base of the bungalow 

twelve inches in diameter, and round. M 
floor of front porch and step of red 
laid in mortar. Make chimney of 
also fireplace. Instead of shingles, use 
bestos roofing, which is durable as wel 
being wonderfully effective. Paint all tr 
to correspond with the cream of the plas 


plaste1 to correspon 


They shoul 


base and pillars. Hang flower boxes und 
front windows with heavy iron 
Panel walls of living-room and dining-1 
to the plate rail, or four and one-half 
from the floor. Tint the space ‘bet 
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plate rail and picture mold either a dark red 
or a warm old gold, or if paper is prefer- 
red, choose a design showing colors of 
rich reds, greens and gold. Tint ceilings 


cream, and span with six-by-eight box 
beams. Stain all woodwork to represent 
Flemish oak. Get window hangings of 


cream bungalow net, and have all furniture 
in Mission or Craftsman design in dark 

Rugs should be a bold design in 
greens and tans, bright enough to 
liven up the dark woodwork and _fur- 
niture. Pillows should also show cheery 
lors, but in carefully chosen patterns. 
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7 OU have probably observed,” 
writes a boyhood friend, “that 
the Western Reserve is a gene- 
ration behind other sections of 

the middle west in most kinds of progress. 
It may be a good place to be born, 
but that is all.” His estimate, I found, fn a 
recent summer visit, to be correct in a meas- 
ure. And yet, interested as I was in his- 
toric things, I found this characteristic the 
chief charm of some of the country districts 
of the old Connecticut Reservation. I had 
often heard that it was all a fertile field for 
the seeker of Colonial furniture, but the 
real possibilities never appealed to me until 
a certain business trip took me through not 
only the towns and villages, but even out 
over the pleasant country roads. Rare 
glimpses of grandfather clocks, fine old 
windsor chairs and the sight of great fire- 
place chimneys compelled me to promise 
myself a tramp trip through the region on 
my next vacation. 

So it was that last summer I spent a 
modest fortnight in a small section near 
Lake Erie. Most of the time I tramped 
the roads. Unless you are fond of walking 
and know the long, free stride, which in 
these days of rapid conveyance is only 
known because one reads Cooper and other 
pioneer writers, you will not find it a 
comfortable means of travel. Unless you 
relish it as the best diversion and find in it 
the “joy of living,” do not try it. To me it 


FURNITURE OF 
STERN RESERVE 


By F. L. LA BOUNTY 


was all in the spirit of the early day 
now that my feet are quite rested it s 


that it would be the height of the ridicul 
the very essence of ngruity, to seel 
by modern conveyance the treasures 
came westward in the toilsome ox-cart 


I had wanted a desk for a long 
What kind I did not know. I knew 
not want the modern sort with roller 
tain and intricacy of pigeonhole. Be 
that I was at sea, except that I felt th 
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Cherry Desk 





should know it when I saw it. I think it 
vas fitting that the gleam of old candle- 
ticks should lead me to my find. The 
sight of a pair of old brasses of this sort 
in a queer little basement shop of a “dealer” 
was enough to make me enter. They were 
ffered at ten dollars, which was more than 
| could afford, though they were cheap 
enough at that. The dry old gentleman 
who was in charge of the place was a cabinet 
maker of an amateur sort, but beyond the 
candlesticks there seemed to be nothing 
worth while in the dingy little place. Just 
as I was leaving, however, I caught sight 
of an old desk which was in a corner of his 
shop. It was strange that I noticed it at 
all, for it was literally buried under the 
dds and ends of the “dealer's” mixed stock. 
[he generous compartments were filled with 
paint and varnish pots and bottles; above 
was an ugly set of shelves sadly overloaded 
with soiled materials belonging to an up- 
holsterer’s craft. The history of the desk 
was simple, it had come west with the Cran- 
dalls,in 1814. It was one of the few family 
treasures that had found place in the ox- 
cart 

\t first I despaired at repairing it. 
Though it had once been finely polished 
cherry, it was now sadly scarred. The 
dealer,’ when he first procured it had re- 
moved all the varnish and then growing 
heartless in the attempt at restoration had 
left it an easier prey to disaster. My faith 
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Brass and Pewter Candlesticks 


in a certain white-haired worker in fine 
woods prompted me to risk a paltry three 
dollars on it. To-night as I write its story 
on its ample table, it would take many times 
that sum even to tempt me to part with it. 
At the end of an eight-mile walk on the 
following day I found my first pair of brass 
candlesticks. They had been brought by 
a grandfather MacMillian, from Ireland, 
nearly a century ago. They were con- 
sidered to be worth two dollars and fifty 
cents, as that was the sum needed for the 
repair of the little parlor organ at the home 
where I found them. Later at an old 
academy town at the tumble-down tavern 
across from the site of the old school— 
which has long since disappeared—I found 
a similar pair in pewter. As the sole sur- 
vivor of the family, an aged bachelor, had 
unfortunate remembrances of his duty of 
keeping them clean and bright in the- old 
stage-coach days, I had some ‘trouble in 
getting him to accept as much as seventy- 
five cents for them. High candlesticks I 
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Shaker Chair 


Saw at many homes, though often pairs were 
separated as keepsakes for different mem- 
bers of the family. I heard many a story 
of how “the children have destroyed them 
as playthings.” The small sense of value 
many people have for historic relics is really 
pitiable. 

My copper kettle, an example of rare skill 
in the coppersmith’s art, was brought from 
Connecticut in 1815. The family had trans- 
ported their furniture by the usual way, 





Conestoga wagons. The story was that 
the good-byes had been said, the homeseek- 
ers were in the wagon ready to set out, when 
the grandmother, who was remaining be- 
hind in Middlebury, brought out as a final 
offering the little kettle that she had 
brought from the “old home” across the 
seas in her girlhood. It was not packed 
away, but hung under the wagon where it 
was easy of access. It served every night 
at the campfire to brew life-restoring coffee 
for the travellers. I discovered it in a 
barn and it netted its unappreciative owner 
something like one dollar and a half. I am 
sure he loves to recount the story of how 
he got the best of the “collector.” It was 
a bargain for us both. It took days of hard 
work to restore the copper lustre to its bat- 
tered surface ; now it does fine service, sing- 
ing merrily as a preliminary to a savory cup 
of tea, and its bright color is a joy. 





Mahogany Table 


A good specimen of “shaker” chair was 
found on a wood pile. I had great fun in 
gathering the flag and weaving the new 
bottom. It is a prim specimen whose worn 
rockers bespeak the “set” disposition of its 
early owner; an owner, who, as a story has 
it, used to stop her ears with her hands when 
some of the unpopular church fathers made 
intercession in prayer-meeting. 

On my return in the autumn from my 
summer outing, as I was passing down the 
French Creek Valley, I spied from the train 
window a quaint little table, on the porch 
of a farmhouse. A fleeting glimpse as- 
sured me that it was good. It was in the 
dead of winter before I could go back, and 
the station nearest the. farmhouse was two 
miles away. I have, as I may have inti- 
mated, a fondness for walking. That fond- 
ness was considerably abated by the time 
I was on board train with my treasure. For 
zero weather, when one’s arms are loaded 
with. table, even if it be a revolving and tilt- 
ing top, gets to be a very intimate walking 
companion. A tilt-top table, also, is a de- 
light, but I have discovered that it carries 
best when there is not a gale of wind. 





Copper Kettle 


However, it was worth it all. I gratefully 
write here that my solid mahogany table is 
well worth the dollar I paid for it; all 
doubters and scorners to the contrary not- 
withstanding ! 

From these few pieces that I procured 
and the many I saw I believe the character- 
istics of the Western Reserve pioneer fur- 
niture mark it as a distinct class. The 
great part of it was cherry. It was all of 
a sturdy sort, fitted to the rough passage 
of the Alleghenies and hard life of the prim- 
itive day. 

A few pieces had to serve long and hence 
were well made. Rarely have I seen a piece 
that has not grace of line and beauty of pro- 
portion. I firmly believe that the makers 
instinctively made their things of beauty 
because they could not help it. 


FURNITURE AND FITMENTS 
OF THE DINING ROOM 


(Continued from page 88) 


grays of considerable depth, and occasion- 
ally old reds and dull blues. Many of the 
arts and crafts shops sell hand-made rugs 
which merit investigation. 

In choosing between the mahogany and 
the oak dining-room, it should be said that 
fewer pieces will be needed with oak 
schemes. Built-in sideboards are usually 
an integral part of such rooms. Serving 
tables are not infrequently made a perman- 
ent feature and in one or two instances 
tables have been actually made into the 
wall. Where the architect does so much 
there is less for the furniture maker to do 
and far less for the mistress of the house 
and home. 

Such important assets as sunlight and 
attractive outlook have not been mention- 
ed. It goes without saying that no room 
in the house needs sunshine and good cheer 
more than the place where three times out 
of the twenty-four we meet to break bread. 











A CONVENIENT KITCHEN 


HIS kitchen was designed by a wo- 
man for her own home, to meet the 
demands of entertaining occasion- 
ally on a large scale and to be taken 

care of for a family of seven by the two 
women members when necessary. It has 
proven so comfortable, convenient, at- 
tractive, and so adequate to all demands that 
it might well serve as a model for the homes 
of people who do not wish to be restricted 
in the exercise of hospitality and yet can 
only afford limited service. 

The floor of the breakfast room, kitchen, 
pantry and latticed porch is of red quarry 
tile laid on cement foundation with a slight 
incline towards the porch. The kitchen is 
wainscoted four feet high with Keen cement 
tinted and blocked to match the floor, with a 
rounded moulding of the cement as a top 
finish and curving onto the floor leaving no 
cracks or corners for dirt to accumulate. 
This rounding moulding of cement is at the 
base of all the cupboards and a baseboard of 
the cement surrounds the breakfast room and 
pantry so that the hose can be turned on to 
clean the side walls and piping by the force 
of the water, without the painful stooping 
and scrubbing and poking of the olden time 
and without damaging the woodwork. The 
water runs off the porch, which has crushed 
stone a foot wide and two feet deep along 
its border to form a perfect drainage. The 
kitchen is then mopped with a dry mop and 
is spotless and cool with very little effort. 

The windows are set with Colonial glass, 
except the lower pane of the one at the left 
of the range and the panel of the door. 
They require no shades, curtains or polish- 
ing, a weekly wiping with a damp cloth 
proving sufficient for cleanliness. The win- 
dow at the left of the range has a pleasant 
outlook and two sets of sash curtains of 
unbleached muslin furnish the necessary 
shade. 


By SOPHIE R. WAKEMAN 


The walls above the 


wainscoting al 


counter 36 inches high and 20 inches wide. 
Underneath, a division for drawers, four in 
number, of varying depth and 16 inches 
wide, takes care of towels, aprons, cleaning- 





ceiling are of cement plaster paint cloths, etc. The remainder of the space 
Marvelo wall paint in a soft shade of c1 underneath the counter is given to a cup- 
yellow. The w < is of white board for pots and kettles. Fourteen inches 
in perfectly plain trim and painted th above the counter are 12 inch shelves to the 
shade as the walls and ceiling eiling protected by linen shades run in 
Having lived in two houses with grooves in place of doors. The upper 
able basement laundries this womat shelves contain the supply of yellow soap 
ferred to have the tubs in the kitcher ying out for laundry and kitchen use, 
heavy laundry is sent out and the fi ch and reserve kitchen supplies and 
done at home. The location of the tensils. The lower shelves hold the glass 
convenient to laundry yard and rang: ars of coffee, tea, cereals, coffee-pots, tea- 
a great saving of steps, and when the pots, pitchers, platters, and every-day 
are down forms a splendid exten ies. In the alcove between the lift and 
table space. The sink, tubs and drain the dresser is the gas connection for the 
are of white porcelain enamel and a1 mangle. 
with the rims 33 inches from the fl The range (natural gas), is set out from 
washing machine ! yy water-motot! the wall 12 inches allowing room to get at 
beside the tubs. The corner cupboar: all parts and greatly facilitating cleaning, 
care of ironing-boards, wash-board also making all griddles accessible without 
other laundry utensils. In the floor reaching over a heated surface. The oven 
cupboard is a hand-hole by which thx is at the side with the broiler directly over 
drainage system can be flushed. An and the broad shelf over this is fine for 
wall-socket provides a flatiron varming plates. The warming oven is 
motor. One gas-light over tubs a1 ider the griddles and is used to store the 
over shelf at north end of kitchen lat-irons. A ventilator over the 


electric drop-light 
lighting facilities. 


A lift 21 inches by 26 inches with 
able shelves extends from cellar to 
serves as clothes chute, to carry a 
attic for storage, fruit and vegetable 
lar storage, trays t nd floor in 
illness, and for the sery tea, al 
entertaining, with the shelves placed 
forms an additional service cupboard 
lift will carry 80 pounds weight an 
strength and steps innu 
ways and does awa) the necess 
second stairway. 

The kitchen dresser is 5 feet lon 





The Kitchen—Looking West 
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range 
carries off smoke and odors. A 6-inch shelf 
hind the range has hooks around the edge 

‘ the ordinary tools and carries the re- 
ceptacles for salt, sugar, flour, pepper, etc. 
\ similar shelf over sink holds soap-tray 
| cleaning powders, while on the hooks 
hang dish-mops, scrubbing brushes, etc. 
ill another 6-inch shelf on the north side 
' the kitchen holds the clock, match safes, 
candlestick, cook-books and magazines. A 
rack for drying dish-towels swings over the 
The roller hand-towel hangs on the 
it door leading to the pantry. A zinc-covered 
table with drawer for paring knives stands 
inder window at left of range and a rock- 


range. 


The Pantry—Looking Toward the Kitchen 
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The Kitchen—Looking East 


ing-chair and two kitchen chairs upholstered 
in pantasote and painted brick red to match 
the tiling complete the kitchen furnishings. 
The steam radiator hangs on the wall be- 
hind the door leading into the breakfast- 
room, occupying space that could not be 
otherwise utilized. 

One large pantry serves for all purposes, 
as the china and glass cupboards are built in 
the dining-room. The refrigerator is 38 
inches wide, 22 inches deep, and 56 inches 
high. The ice chamber is filled from the 
porch and there is no tracking by the ice- 
man on the kitchen floor. A coil of pipe 
connecting with the cold-water pipe runs 
through the ice chamber so that ice-cold 
water is always on tap. This saves quite 
a bit on the ice bill. 

The pantry sink is of German silver with 
goose-neck bibs and Imperial waste. Fine 
china and glassware can be laid in the sink, 
warm water turned on them through a soap 
shaker, the waste turned and the hot rinsing 
water turned on and off and the dishes 
wiped and put away without the usual 
handling over, a great saving both in time 
and damages. , 

The drain shelf is 3 inches deep and 6 
feet 10 inches wide. A small cupboard with 
Io-inch shelves through which a steam pipe 
Tuns, makes an excellent storage for dry 
groceries. The window over the basin 
faces the east and has a window -box of 
parsley in winter. The cabinet has a 
counter 32 inches high, 22 inches deep and 
5 feet 2 inches wide. The marble top of an 
old-fashioned center table is placed in the 
middle for pastry work. Eighteen inches 
up are 12-inch shelves reaching to the ceil- 
ing. The cupboards here as in the kitchen 
have linen shades run in grooves in place 


of doors. Twelve inches above the counter 
a little 3-inch shelf holds spices and flavor- 
ings, and hanging on hooks at the edge are 
graters, egg-whips, etc. Underneath the 
counter are drawers on the left for towels, 
trays, etc., and on the 


EARLY UPHOLSTERY, Iil 


(Continued from page 73) 

Early American books have been eagerly 
sought and now bring very high prices. 
American silver is placed at an exorbitant 
figure, and American furniture is now hav- 
ing its small renaissance. Anniversaries— 
like the Fulton and Hudson, have had 
much to do in bringing together rare pri- 
vate collections. The interest has thus 
been greatly stimulated and attention turn- 
ed to the really beautiful things made and 
owned in this country. 

The rare and unusual Chippendales here- 
with illustrated, are representative ex- 
amples of the furniture imported by 
wealthy colonists in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. They have, there- 
fore, a greater charm than pieces bought in 
England to enrich present collections. In 
fact, it would be hard to find just such 
pieces today in England. Chippendale’s 
later work and his more elaborate early 
designing could of course be found, and 
purchased, if time and money were not a 
consideration. No collection of furniture 
of the eighteenth century would be com- 
plete without at least one specimen of his 
various “styles,” and if the “upholstering” 
side of the matter were to be taken into 
account, it would be very important to 
have his later work, which is so decidedly 
French in character. 

The furniture makers of France, during 
the late Louis XV and Louis XVI periods, 
were marvellous upholsterers, just as they 
were wonderful workers in marquetry and 
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right are tin-lined 
drawers with two 
compartments each, 
the larger one ° for 
flour and the smaller 
drawer for sugar and 
corn-meal. 

A six-inch cup- 
board with doors un- 
derneath the counter, 
still leaves ample 
knee-space when sit- 
ting at work and 
space for the revolv- 
ing stool when not in 
use. Here one can 
sit and prepare the baking within reach of 
the refrigerator and sink. 

At the left of the cabinet is the door to 
the cellar. Behind the door the stand for 
table-leaves. The cellar stairs are 4 feet 
wide and broad and easy. Shelves in the 
cellar-way hold ice-cream freezer, bread- 
mixer, cooky-jars, etc., while on opposite 
wall hang meat saws, pancake griddles and 
other articles not used frequently enough 
to require kitchen space. On the cellar 
door a wall-pocket of cretonne furnishes a 
receptacle for twine, paper bags, wrapping 
and paraffine paper. The points of ad- 
vantage claimed for this kitchen are good 
light, air, convenience, attractive appear- 
ance, in short, a maximum of working space 
with a minimum of labor involved to keep 
it sanitary. 
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Dinning, Room i 


Sketch Plan of the Kitchen 


ormolu. For real grace and charm in the 
way of treatment of covered sofas and 
chairs English workmen could not compete. 

The upholstering alone of French fur- 
niture of the eighteenth century is worthy 
a chapter by itself. In its technical per- 
fection, beauty of color and design, it 
stands alone. The men who worked under 
Louis XV and Louis XVI, and during the 
brief period of the Regency, were artists in 
wood and metal, and their names are worthy 
to rank with the painters of that day. It is 
not to be wondered at that they used bro- 
cades, velvets, and tapestries in a way which 
the English craftsmen could not imitate. 
Yet the love of English furniture is so 
deeply rooted in the American collector’s 
breast that he seldom feels the same inter- 
est in French furniture. 
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THE A-B-C OF HOUSE DESIGN 
(Continued from page 79) 


In music, this is achieved by a quiet main theme or melody, 
which is occasionally ornamented or enriched by more important 
chords or “features.” In a painting, the result is accomplished 
pie simple masses of color, dominated by some striking bit 

“feature,” to crown the picture. In sculpture, it is done by 
modelling plain surfaces of flat drapery, or something akin to 
it, in contrast to some important accenting feature. 

Small houses should be built of as nearly one material as 
possible. It makes a small house look unattractive to load it 
down with brick, stone, shingles, siding and plaster. The result 
lacks harmony. 





BEAUTIFUL 








LOCAL COLOR IN ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 71) 


building his own home amidst the Milton woods. It be- 
longs to no particular style or period, unless one chooses to call 
it “American,” but the exterior sinks pleasantly into its woodland 
environment, while the interior is both attractive and convenient 
The photographs of the charming dining and living-rooms make 
us grateful for the things left undone, as well as for those succes- 
fully accomplished. The absence of trivial ornaments from the 
living-room mantlepiece is one of these agreeable and unusual 
omissions. The excellent arrangement of the rooms is shown in 
the plan. This satisfactory result was obtained at a cost of about 
$9,000. 

Still another dwelling designed by Messrs. Derby, Robinson 
and Shepard is a bungalow intended for a remote part of New 
Hampshire. It was estimated to cost about $3,000. 


Plate H, |! author, shows a house which has been made 
as simple as | le. It is practically of but one material. In 
a more pretent house by the author, materials are multiplied 
because the | ng is large enough to stand it (Plate I), but 
the factors of design are kept simple. The main entrance 
is brought int minence by a slightly ornamental entrance- 
hood over the way. 

It is imp , within the length of this article, to call at- 
tention to mo! in these few characteristics, which are funda- 
mental in all g lesigns, but the prospective house-owner may 
start with the nd by careful examination of illustrations of 
pleasing houses, really get in touch with what is wholesome and 
good in houss rn. Education is largely a'matter of observa- 
tion and analy The good or bad taste of future houses will 
be largely dete ied by the degree of understanding with which 
house-owners approach the problem. 

Three plan ened by’another well-known Boston architect, 
Mr. Ambrose Walker, are interesting as showing three different 
ways of answe! the requirements of a medium-sized family 
with a house ng the moderate sum of $8,000. Each has 
servants’ roon third floors, not included among the plans re- 
produced hers is hard to decide which is the most livable, 
but “C” seems iaps the least satisfactory. “B” could be best 
adapted for serving meals out of doors, as the piazza leads directly 
from the dining-room, but in “A” the piazza. outside the living- 
room is not ina sible and could be used for meals upon occa- 
sion. All these uses strike a characteristically American note 
difficult to define, but unmistakable. The rooms are not mere 
passageways, a many continental houses, and yet each is not 
set apart fron thers, as we are accustomed to see them in 
England. It is evident that they could be built of almost any 
local material and that our carpenters would easily understand 
their construct nd that in them we ourselves should not take 


long to feel at h 








JULES BRETON: A SEEKER AFTER STYLES 
(Continued: from page 75) 


Courriéres and his uncle, in turn, occupied the same office. Both 
were men of education and decided ability. One of the three 
sons became a man of affairs, but Jules and Emile took to paint- 
ing, the latter a landscape man and one of peculiar sentiment. A 
deal more sentiment entered his work than into most of the out- 
door painting of the time. Both of the brothers have made a 
financial success. The element of poetical sentiment in their in- 
ventions was honestly arrived at. Jules has written poetry, 
verses so excellent that they were crowned by the Academy. 
Breton was born in the ancient province of Artois, in the 
extreme northeast corner of France. The province is noted on 
maps as late as the time of Louis XIV, but is now merely a part 
of Picardie, which itself has no longer a political significance. 
But small as is Artois, and as extinct as it is, the people born 


there are as proud of the fact as a Yankee is of his nativity. 
Breton painted the people of Artois and none other. His neigh- 
bors were his | | companions because of the same blood. 
Probably ther« me reason in his stately poses. Those north- 
ern races are noble people. Madame Virginie Demont-Breton, 
his daughter a1 upil, has built a peculiar house on the coast 
(not far from ulogne) which looks like an Egyptian tomb, 
thus showing t assicism permeating the minds of the Bre- 
tons, and Mad Virginie also finds her models among the 
people of Arto \ll the works of this fine family are destined 
to live, because their talent. Jules Adolphe Breton’ was born 
in 1827, and d not long since. He received nine important 
honors in France alone. Many other countries have added to 
the list. His n mportant recognition was when he was made 
Member of the Institute. He studied with a friend of his father, 
Felix Dévign« hose daughter afterward became his wife. 
[hence he worked in the studio of Drolling, and one of his fel- 
low pupils was idry. 
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TRAVELOGUES IN FURNITURE 


1V. WILLIAM AND MARY 


O NE of the interesting periods brought to light by the present Renaissance of seventeenth century styles is the William 
and Mary. While closely related to the Charles [I and in many ways an outgrowth of that important period, 
it had, by reason of the many outside influences which shaped and developed it, a unique position among English styles. 
With the accession of William—1688—Dutch artisans flocked to England, and the intermingling of designs 
worked many changes in the handicraft of that country. The tendency during the later years of Charles’ reign and 
during the brief reign of his successor, James I, was toward lighter, more graceful furniture designing. Charles II 
had lived during his minority at the court of France. It was quite natural when he ascended the English throne that 
he should remember the lessons in luxury learned under Louis XIV and that they should have an influence on the 
designing of his time. The relation between the whims and standards of a monarch and the actual handicraft of the 
day were extremely close during this century. The French influence is emphasized here because it was strengthened 
during William’s reign by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Many Huguenot refugees of the artisan class flocked 
to England where they readily obtained employment. Thus it is that the furniture of the William and Mary period 
seems to us a composite style—blending and merging the best of late seventeenth century designing. 

These characteristics are shown in the room we illustrate, our fourth travalogue in furniture. It will be seen 
that the fundamental motifs of seventeenth century designing are present,—the under bracing and turned uprights 
and other characteristic details of this vigorous, straightforward period in design. But there has been refining; 
an elimination most helpful to the finished result. In the vogue that cane furniture is now having it is interesting to 
find so pleasing an interpretation of the cane theme. 

The Berkey and Gay Furniture Company has done more than reproduce an old and beautiful style. It has 
infused distinction and personality into every piece, and while the furniture is truly William and Mary, it is preeminently 
Berkey and Gay. The best traditions of furniture making are expressed here, the fine ethics, so to speak, of the 
furniture world,—for which the trade-mark of this firm is the guarantee. 


Note.—‘“The complete series of “Travelogues in Furniture,’ as they have appeared and will appear in this 
publication, have been printed in booklet form, handsomely illustrated in color, and will be sent free upon re- 
quest to the Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., if this publication is mentioned.” 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


177 CANAL STREET $2 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


NOCH WOOD is associated with the Stevenson, are am tained light and shade in a unique manner. Like 
shell border, Stevenson with the oak torical” designs. ht as | Wood, at his best, he kept part of his landscrapes 
leaf, Ridgway with the rose, and Mayer price as a hundred ht ag ‘ light; sky and water as seen in his beauti- 























with the trumpet flower, yet each, at day—althought with the majority of § tnglish views is almost white. Like Adams, 
times, used other motifs, and occasion- shire plates the figures now run a littl he a trees for borders. In many of his 
ally other potters borrowed from them. The Park Theatre is y scarce, wher Dublin and London designs, there is really nc 
In our illustrations, Wood is represented three dealer will find a proof “States” if he ha distinct border; the view seems to cover both 
times, twice by the shell border and once by the time. And if one knows the man he i the center and the flange of the plate. Very 
grape and hollyhock, the latter surrounding the ing with there langer of receivit fine effects are seen in both Tams’ and Adams’ 
residence of Lafayette. This “La Grange” plate imitation. Clews has en imitated mor subjects, where this method is used. 
is one of Wood's best specimens of printing, any other Stafford ( tt possibly be \ partial list of Tams’ plates is given below, 
but it has never equaled in value his shell-bor- his very dark pri g makes imitation foll wed by those of Adams and other potters, 
dered plates, which are devoted to both English and yet the “blackn Ss f the spuriou he classification is from “Old China,” and 
and American subjects. plates has oftentim es led t their d ywledgment is herewith made. No col- 
English and Continental scenes have been re- The Syntax plates, about ten years ag c Smoke of Staffordshire or other wares can af- 
ceiving greater attention of late, and have _ pealed to several dealers as being part ford to be without all the numbers of this most 
steadily increased in value. Naturally the old good subjects for reproduction. The o1 valuable publication now, unfortunately, no 
castles and churches of Europe afford more for the first experiment was “Dr. Syntax Pai onger printed. 


picturesque subjects than the crude 
buildings of early America. Hos- 
pitals, alms-houses, railroads, even 
when rendered in a beautiful dark 
blue, are not things of beauty, al- 
though it may be said that the bor- 
ders of all these “views” are invari- 
ably attractive, usually well drawn 
and with a good deal of decorative 
interest. On the plates setting forth 
American views, the borders are 
usually well separated from the 
center. They seldom extend across 
or are made a part of the scene it- 
self. With the plates bearing old 
world subjects the borders have a 





Among the manufacturers of dark 
blue printed ware, the firm of Tams 
& Co., or Tams, Anderson & Tams, 
has issued a number of interesting 
designs, especially of English views. 
These are often a puzzle to col- 
lectors, as most of them are un- 
marked, the discovery of two Ameri- 
can views in the series with foliage 
border has led many to believe that 
some of their unmarked plates were 
American subjects. These two Ameri- 
can views are United States Hotel, 
Philadelphia, and Capitol at Harris- 
burg, Pa., and, although it is barely 
possible that one or two American 


charming way of blending in with 

the central decoration; of being a 
/ part of it. With some of the castle 
views the borders are wonderfully 
\ effective. 

Adams, for instance used trees 
with fine results, showing a rather 
distant view with a good deal of 
light sky, and the trees of darker 
blue, broadly sketched. These have 
ten times more charm than the 
much-sought-after American views 
where this particular decorative 
quality is absent. Still, there is a 
great deal of force and _ quality 


designs will be found, there is very 
little probability that the list will be 
much increased. 

In the first and most important 
series, the series with foliage on the 
border and round edge, the platters 
are generally marked, the plates only 
occasionally. So far the list contains 
the following views: 

Four Courts, Dublin. 

Dublin Post Office. 

Royal Exchange, London. 

Custom House, London. 

Somerset House, London. 

Opera House, London. 


=e 





“Park Theatre, ” Stevenson; “City of Albany,” Wood; “La Grange,” 
Wood; “Baltimore & Ohio,” Wood; “Capitol at Washington, 
Stevenson; “States,” Clews. Six Famous Staffordshire Plates. 


to all dark-blue Staffordshire. It certainly a Portrait,” and unfortunat fooled Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa. 

has a snap and go that far finer wares can- many people. Another Syntax—the famou United States Hotel, Philadelphia. 
not approach. Hung in the right place, how tor returning from his tour, has somet Drury Lane Theatre, London. 
telling the dark blue plates are—platters parti- raised a question, a1 n this connect Covent Garden Theatre, London. 
cularly, although less valuable in a money way, paragraph in the magazine, “Old China laymarket Theatre, London. 


than proof ten-inch plates. In our group of April, 1902, is interesting; particularly 


ADAMS—FOLIAGE ON THE 
six plates, Clews is represented by the famous also concerned with borders 1M ADAMS—FOLIAGE ON T 


RD ERS 
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“States,” one of the most celebrated of all his- “Dr. Syntax Returned from His tou 7 
torical designs. No other blue plate is so well  casionally found with ised rder, St. George Chapel, Regent’s Street, London. 
known, has been so often described, or so many magazine, the plate being in othe: of Regent’s Street, London. 
1 times illustrated. Its border is all its own. similar to the ordinary plate; however, t Hanover Terrace, Regent’s Street, London. 
! Clews did not repeat it elsewhere. Fifteen states is exceptionally li this li Villa in the Regent’s Park. 
are named in the border. Liberty and Justice many collectors think that this raised Villa in the Regent’s Park. 
are depicted, Washington is shown in a medal- plate is a modern reproduct But it | Villa in the Regent’s Park. 
lion portrait, fruit and flowers are introduced. correct Clew mar back, all the stilt m St. Paul’s School, London. 
The plate is largely border; the central picture and is extremely lig t in weight. All rey he London Institution. 
is small. Clews used twelve or thirteen cen-, tions of old blue which we have seen so BLUE BELL BORDER—ADAMS 
i tral views; several of which have not been iden- are heavy, and we consider this the surest . 
ii tified. In the small view of our illustration, It is a remarkable fact that as a rule ; Jedburgh Abbey, Roxburghshire. 
i sheep are grazing and a large, rather imposing _potteries and faiences are lighter than n Mo on Castle, Northumberland. 
i building is shown in the rear. The plate with ones of same materia his applies to Cl Bywell ow Northumberland. 
\ Mt. Vernon is considered one of the best of the and Japanese wares, Italian and French f Bi ‘thwell Castle, Clydesdale. 
# series. One or two American collectors own’ etc, as well as old English earthenw B mea Castle, Northumberland. 
q the complete series, but the average collector seems also that counte! s would ¢ Dilston Tower, Northumberland. 
is content with one. Although the “States” is of the ordinary d [ s, as they Brecon Castle, Brecknockshire. 
very well known, it does not bring the price that ‘Painting a Portrait,” rather in create a Hawthornden, Edinburghshire. 
the first plate of the group does. border. Scaleby Castle, Cumberland. 
The Park Theatre plate, shown in number Tams made some of the most beautiful bo Wolvesey Castle, Hampshire. — 
i one, and the Harvard College plate, both by to be found in printed Staffordshire, and he Branxholme Castle, Roxburghshire. 
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A Word of Advice to the 
Homemaker from an Expert 
House Decorator 


Under this heading is appearing a series of 
le tters containing advice on the interior finish, 

ecoration and furnishing of the Modern Home. 
These will be found full of helpful and prac- 
tic tical suggestions. 


Any questions pertaining to the above ad- 
dressed to Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting 
Decorator for Murphy Varnish Company, wi'l 
receive prompt attention. 


LETTER NO. 4 


This bit of a Colonial interior is full of good 
suggestions to the prospective builder. The 
Palladian window, the spindle screen’on the 
stair and balustrade with hand rail of ma- 
hogany are details which are characteristic and 
beautiful. The ivory enamel of the standing 
woodwork is in delightful contrast with the 
two toned blue of the wall covering. The dig- 
nity and stateliness of a pure Colonial interior 
provides a perfect setting for fine old ma- 
hogany and early Georgian furniture, and to 
the owner of taste and discretion there is much 
pleasure to be found in the assembling of such 
pieces in rooms of this type. 

The beautiful satin-like surface of the enamel 
will be 


made by pa Varnish Company 
e highest satisfaction. The 


found to give t 
tone, the finish and the lasting qualities of 
their goods are unsurpassed, and as the stand- 
ing woodwork of a Colonial interior is its most 
characteristic asset the right material must be 
used to obtain the right result. 


It costs no more to apply these than a 
cheaper grade of material which will require 
early renewal if not removal. 

Write for sample panels showing these fin- 
ishes, and if you decide (as you will on seeing 
them) to become a customer of the Company, 
you are entitled to the full service of the De 
partment of Decoration, which includes sugges- 
tions and samples of wall covering and drapery 
materials, cuts of fixtures, furniture and rugs. 
The scheme sent you will be made up for your 
house and is not a stock scheme. 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 








We Belivue 


Tsat home-making should be regarded as a 
profession. 

HAT right living should be the fourth “‘R”’ 
in education. 





THat health is the duty and business of the | 


individual, illness of the physician. 


Tt the spending of money is as important | 


as the earning of the money. 


uat the upbringing of the children demands 


more study than the raising of chickens. 


HAT the home-maker should be as alert to | 
make progress in her life work as the business or | 


professional man. — American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE -Send for 100 page h * The Profession of Home-Making,”* 
which gives details of home-study, domes tic sctence courses, etc., It's FREE. 
Bulletins: ‘‘Freehand Cooking,’’ 10 cts.; *‘‘Food Values,’’ 10 cts. Address 
A. S. H. E., 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, iil. 








Telephone Etiquette 


Co-operation is the keynote 
of telephone success. 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found in 
the directory and are worthy 
of study, but the principles of 
telephone etiquette are found 
in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
toface should also be courteous 


when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away, 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


voor lf IMBERTS 


ICTY VC] IT gives an authentic and interesting 
HOLLAND land, Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture from the 15th 





One System 


fs | HOLLANDUTCH C 


Universal Service 


RTS & 
pee 


Our New 1911 STYLE BOOK Mailed Free 
history of Hol- 


century to the present time—contains color plates of 

interiors suggesting different color schemes for deco- 
rating and illustrates over three hundred tterns of “the pest 
examples of Arts & Crafts, and ‘Flanders furni 
made for modern use, by experienced Hellen: Dutch re 
ists and Craftsmen, who use their heads, hearts and hands, 
and impart an individuality and su eriority to ev po amd 
which has our Trade Mark branded into the wood. "Ask 
your local dealer to show you our goods. he aan 
supply you, send us his name, and we will ail the ad- 
dress of our 8 Associate Distributor, where 
goods can seen procured at a reasonable price. 
CHARLES P. LIMBERT c0., “orand Rapids, Mich. Dept. A. Holland, Mich. 
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jie ‘Tempting 









Dessert Delicacy 


to serve in place of pies or pastry, and at 
luncheons or afternoon teas. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers make instant @) 
appeal to everybody. 











They have a charm wholly their own, 

and are exquisitely superior to any other 

confection delicacy ever produce 
In ten cent tins 

Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—NABISCO-like 
goodness enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 























SEND FOR MY BIG BOOK 


**MODERN HOMES” 


It contains a collection of pract 
which I have built. 

The plans are not the k 
were not made for the pu 
taken from actual work on 

The was made origin 
pny sold for $1.00. In orde 

ave a copy of ‘‘Modern i 

ind have been the architect for 

and public schools, and home st 

end 50 cents for the book today—yo 
solve the building problem for you 


CLYDE S. ADAMS 
Architect and Civil Engineer 
1235 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa 
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Melrose Abbey, Roxburghshire. 
Ludlow Castle, Salop. 


That greater value should have been attached 
views of American subjects among collectors 
on this side of the Atlantic is perhaps only 
natural; but the term “historical” generally ap- 
plied exclusively to these pieces has always ap- 
peared to the writer a rather partial one. Views 
of foreign subjects would also seem entitled to 
be called “historical,” especially when so many 
of them represent buildings and places of his- 
t fame and importance. This fact is now 
apparently dawning on the minds of many col- 
lectors and probably accounts for the increasing 
lemand for these foreign views, especially those 
relating to Great Britain. Such pieces find a 
honored place in the collections of today, 
instead of being used merely as a good back- 
ground for other more favored subjects. 
In actual beauty these designs are not sur- 
passed by American views, and no one interested 
the subject can have failed to notice the greater 
\ alue placed upon them by dealers. They com- 
1and today prices double those of two years ago, 
many of them have become exceedingly 
scarce. 
Ihe border-devices on some of these pieces 
the same as those seen on American views, 


but many have their own exclusive border de- 


signs. The theory that border designs were gen- 
erally recognized as the individual property of a 
particular potter, and were not used by other 
manufacturers, would seem to find an exception 
the case of Adams & Clews. Here, for ex- 
sangle, we find the. “blue- bell” border on Pieces 





yf Cle ws. “The same thing occurs on pee ites and 
ylatters with the foliage-border. 


ENOCH WOOD—ENGLISH VIEWS 
BORDER: MARINE SHELLS 
Brighton, Beach at 
Cowes Harbour. 
Dartmouth. 
Jublin, View of 
ast Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
(The) Eddystone Lighthouse. 
rth on the Thames. 
iverpool, View of 
Ship of the Line in the Downs. 
Sout “ ~“Gaetiee Hampshire. 
em 
Yarmo sate 


BOR 


I 
E 
EF 
Li 


Isle of Wight. 
I DER: GRAPEVINES WITH LARGE 
BUNCHES OF GRAPES, MEDALLION IN 
C woth dS WITH VIEW, (“LONDON 
VIEWS.” 
Bank of England. 
(The) Coliseum, Regent’s Park. 
Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Dover Harbour. 
Doric Villa in the Regent’s Park. 
East Gate, Regent’s Park. 
Hi inover Lodge, Regent’s Park. 

(The) Holme, Regent’s Park. 
(The) Lake, Regent’s Park. 

(The) Limehouse Dock, Regent’s Canal. 
M: icclesfield Bridge, Regent’ s Park. 
St. Phillip’s Chapel, Regent’s Street. 


BORDER: GRAPEVINE 
\rmitage Park, Staffordshire. 
Barlborough Hall, Derbyshire. 
Bedfords, Essex. 

Belvoir Castle. 

Bickley, Kent. 

Brancepeth Castle, Durham. 
Cashiobury, Hertfordshire. 

Cave Castle, Yorkshire. 

( ity of Canterbury. 

Coke Thorpe Park, Oxfordshire. 
Compton Verney, Warwickshire. 
Dalguis se, Pertshire. 

Hollywell Cottage, Cavan. 
Huntly Castle, Perthshire. 
Kenilworth Castle, Warwickshire. 
Kenmount, Dumfrieshire. 
Lambton Hall, Durham. 
Maxstoke Castle, Warwickshire. 
Orielton, Pembrokeshire. 
Richmond, View of 
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The Most Efficient 








Independent Power 


for a large country estate or the small country 
home is an I H C Gasoline Engine. 
Simplicity, few parts, easy access to all 
working parts so that the engine can be readily 
cleaned and kept in condition by unskilled help. 
Small gasoline consumption per horse power 
due to the I H C cylinder construction which 
brings the explosive mixture to a high com- 


osien. Our Decorative Staff will help you select the right 











A special I H C check which keeps excess fuel - a : 
from being admitted to the cylinder and wasted. colors and materials for painting the outside 
Another special feature which eliminates > Tes 
the annoyance, waste, and danger of gasoline or decorating the inside of your house. 
overflow 


They have made a Portfolio of ‘*Color Schemes for Exterior House Painting,’’ which shows 
in the right colors many houses, with correct specifications for using the Sherwin-Williams 

| products so as to produce the results shown. If you do not find just what you want in this 
I H C | Portfolio, our staff will make a special suggestion for you. The Portfolio is free. Send for it. 
= alee iat 


All these are only a few of the many advan- 
tages of 


Goosies Sesion Interior Decoration 

Their dependability has been proved by years This is a small reproduction 
of service. The wide variety of styles and | f, ete . ; 
a . : : rom the color design of the 
sizes in which they are made insure your get- |.) . Pcteatitee tile’ the 
ting just the right engine for your particular interior See 
needs. I HC gasoline engines, 1 to 45-horse | Sherwin-W illiams Cottage 
power—vertical or horizontal, stationary, port- | Bungalow Portfolio, which is 
able, or tractor—offer you a practical solution | sent free and which will help 
of your power troubles. No matter what work | you to decorate your house. 
you wish done, whether it be operating a gen- eer ae | 
erator for electric light plant, pumping water, . 
operating refrigerating machinery or any other 


use for which a thoroughly dependable and at 
the same time economical power can be used, = 
an I HC Gasoline Engine will give greatest 


satisfaction. 


Please call on us for catalogue or further in- 
formation. 


International Harvester Company of America STENCIL No. 100 Address all inauiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 625 Canal Rd.,N.W. Cleveland, O. 


(Incorporated) eee ee SD Ge ES ES LE SS SS SS ES SS SS SS cS 


od Sewage 


STEM Disposal 
CSE Without Sewers 


——~ For Country Homes 


is best secured by the Ashley System. Don’t 
allow disease germs to breed in open drains, 





Stenciling 
**Stencils and Stencil Mate- 
rials,’’ a helpful and suggest- 
ful book for decorating and 
beautifying the home and the 
a things in it, is sent free upon 
. ‘ill request to anyone who will 


ask for it. 




















Open and Shut from the Inside 


Don’t raise the window to adjust your shutters. 
Keep out the cold air, dust or rain and set them to 
any angle you may desire by putting the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


AD 


on the window casing. Simply turn the handle from 
the inside and the shutters open or close to suit your 
needs. Once set, the Mallory Shutter Worker holds the 
shutters in a rigid position. No danger of their slam- 


. . 4 a ming or breaking. By this arrangement you avoid the We 
or in cesspools in your country place. : unpleasantness of exposing yourself to the elements. | ry 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet: Address A { Hundreds of testimonials. Write for descriptive matter. \ I nil 
. MALLORY MANUFACTUR Sie 
Ashley House Sewage Disposal Co. 616 Broad Street, ae il 
106 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, Ill. J cael = | | 
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I am not 


Therefore, 





Reg. U, 8. Pat. Off, 


satin and velvet finishes. 


make. 
have just light. 


able for lighting large spaces, 


superior to frosted globes, 


globes. 


make for it. My catalogue is free. Address 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


CuicAGo; 178 East Lake Street 











Considering the way in which they 
form the cold, harsh, bare 
are of equal importance with the light itself 


My newest product is “Alba Glass.” It is e 


you may have present need for some of them. 
light. That is merely a matter of fitting each light with the shade, 


Soft Light [lluminates 
and Decorates 


An important part of my 
ing electric light globes which subdue th 
and produce a beautiful decorative effect 


trans 


electric lioht they 


content with making a _ few 


styles, because I know that the possibilities for 
utilizing light are without end. 


I make over 2,000 styles of 


electric shades and globes. ‘They comprise all 
shapes and kinds, all colors and shades of colors, in silk, 
More are coming all the time 

Everyone who wants artistic light should use the 


olobes | 


1 


It is just as easy to have decorative light as it is to 


specially suit 
buildings, stores, offices and 


public buildings, because it spreads the light uniformly. It 


do 


refines the light without sacrificing its brilliancy. I[t is far 
double 
It accomplishes what all other outdoor lighting glass 
has heretofore failed to accomplish—perfect diffusion 


globes and corrugated 


Your dealer can supply anything | make. If he hasn't 
it he will get it. 
Write for my catalogue. It tells about all my globes, shades a himneys, and 


Let’s have good light si 


ignt 


MACBETH 
Pittsburgh 


PHILADELPHIA: 425 


New York: 19 West 30th Street 














THE HOUSE 


Three dollars per annum, in advance, 
postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.50 to Canada; to foreign countries com- 
prised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, 
unless made by registered letter, or by 
check, express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, 
both the old and the new address should be 
given. 

The trade supplied by the American 
News Company and its branches. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possible, in order 
avoid a break in the receipt of the number! 


Book-dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdea 


ers receive subscriptions 
Advertising rates to be had 


ble for manuscripts and illustrations 
mitted, but uses all due caution in their care 

Application for entry as second-class mat 
ter at the a at New York pendin 
Copyright, 1o11. Tr k registered 
rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HERBERT S. STONE, President. PRESTON A. MULTER, Secretary 


The address of 


n applicatior 
The House Beautiful will not be responsi 
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Rochester Castle. 
(The) Rookery, Surrey. 
Ross Castle, Monmouthshire. 
Shirley House, Surrey. 
[aymouth Castle, Perthshire. 
[hryberg, Yorkshire. 
Wardour Castle, Wiltshire. 
a. With large tree in left foreground of 
view. 
. Same view without tree. 
Warwick Castle. 
Wellcombe, Warwickshire. 
Windsor Castle. 
York, Cathedral at 


OLIAGE BORDER—ITALIAN SCENERY 
Ponte del Palazzo. 

Genoa. 

Coliseum. 

St. Peter’s, Rome. 

Castle of Lavenza. 

View near Florence. 

Fisherman's Island, Lago Maggiore. 

Vesuvius. 

Villa Borghese, near Florence. 

Naples from Capo di Monte. 

Lake Arvernus. 

[It will be seen that the Woods were very busy 
people, for this long list makes no mention of 
their numerous American designs. 


R. STEVENSON—OAK LEAF 
BORDER 

Windsor Castle. 

Harewood House. 

Endsleigh Cottage. 

Belvoir Castle. 

Holliwell Cottage and Harewood House. 


FOLIAGE BORDER-PANORAMIC 
SCENERY 

York Minster. 

Chichester. 

Fonthill Abbey. 

Unidentified view. 


AND ACORN 


\. STEVENSON—ROSE BORDER 
Walsingham Priory, Norfolk. 
Cunbridge Castle, Surrey. 

Enville Hall, Staffordshire. 
Kidbrook, Sussex. 
Summer Hill, Kent. 
Faulkbourn Hall. 

Culford Hall, Suffolk. 
Writtle Lodge, Essex. 
Barrington Hall. 


[The Chantry, Suffolk. 
Euston Hall. 
Chere are a number of beautiful borders where 


makers have not yet been identified. Some 
e are floral motifs, including the striking 
fruit and flower borders of several “Park” and 
Castle plates, and the rose, thistle and sham- 
ck series. In writing of borders, it would not 
be fair to leave out Stubbs, with his flower 
hemes; Riley, with scrolls and flowers; Phillips, 
flowers; Rogers, with leaves and roses; 
ave enport, with cornucopias, and Ridgway, with 
itionalized roses; and a good deal might 
i aa of the animals which have appeared on 
borders, as*the famous Adams goat. 
In deciding which border is the finest of 
ll those found on blue Staffordshire, it would 
iard to say. The choice—merely from the 
ndpoint of design, would perhaps lie between 
oak and acorns, by the Stevensons and 
tree schemes of Adams and Tams. But the 
of Enoch Wood look very well to a col- 
r when they border “Cadmus,” “Table Rock,” 
» Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. So do the 
and flowers of Clews, when they sur- 
und Lafayette’s portrait, or any of the amusing 
ntax series Rogers’ roses and forget-me-nots 
meee Hi by “The State House and the Cows 
Boston Common,” have great attractions, as 








have the floral scrolls of Joseph Heath, when 
encircling the residence of Dr. Jordan, Quaker. 
\nd if most collectors think more about the 
view” than the borders, it is perhaps because 
» have never thought much about the subject, 
once studied becomes extremely fascinating. 
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THE MONTH OF DAFFODILS 


HILE April is commonly considered 
the month of Daffodils in America, 
there are reasons for considering 
February as having a claim to these 
beautiful flowers. A glance at the 

florists’ windows the next few weeks will show 
one of these reasons. One of the prevailing 
elements of the display is likely to be that or 
the Daffodils. In the home window garden, 
these plants will also be coming into blossom 
now from the bulbs started in October and No- 
vember. And one who wishes to brighten the 
windows for both indoor and outdoor observers 
can do no beter than to maintain a glorious show 
of Trumpet Daffodils in pottery flower boxes 
or in longer window boxes. Such a display can 
readily be kept up by removing the plants as the 
blossoms fade and substituting fresh ones. 

The single Trumpet Daffodils are certainly 
more beautiful than the double. Such sorts as 
Emperor and Empress are splendid flowers and 
are readily obtained at most florists, if you have 
not started them in autumn. The half-trumpet 
sorts, like the Stella and the Barrii Narcissus, 
are also very attractive. 


GROWING POTATOES IN THE CELLAR 


AST spring I had some potatoes, which 

had been kept over winter outdoors under 

a heap of sawdust. This was at my 

farm in the White Montain region. 

Not wishing to use them until July, 

I buried the potatoes in the ice-house, covering 

with about two feet of sawdust. Some of those 

buried most deeply were left until late in sum- 

mer, and when dup up were found to have little 

potatoes on the ends of short stalks coming out 

of the old ones. This occurred even when no 

leaf-bearing stalks had been sent up to the light. 

The potatoes were doing their best to multiply, 

under most unfavorable conditions, and were 

evidently transforming their old starchy sub- 
stance into new. 

The other day, when trying to sift out a little 
truth from the romances of the Sunday press, 
I saw some pictures of what was said to be 
i the new French method of growing potatoes in 
| dark cellars. It evidently is a process similar 
to what took place in my ice-house, so I was 
ready to give it some credence. And as I have 
sufficient faith in the method to give it a trial, 
I quote here the essential parts of the descrip- 
tion: 

“You don’t have to possess a farm in order 
to grow potatoes if you follow the new method 
now being employed by French market gardeners. 
All that you require is a dark cellar. A parti- 
cularly interesting feature of the new process 
is that it enables one to have new potatoes all 
the year round. 

“Hitherto, potatoes have always been planted 
under the soil, about two or two and a half 
inches beneath the surface. Under the new 
method the potatoes are simply placed’ on the 
surface. 

“To grow potatoes in your cellar, you con- 
struct a platform about fifteen inches from the 
ground, with a border standing six or seven inches 
high. <A large box, with the sides cut down 
so that they do not stand more than six or seven 
inches high will do equally well. This plat- 
form or box is then filled with earth. The cel- 
lar must not be a damp one, and absolute dark- 
ness is the principal factor of success. 

“The potatoes are placed on the surface of the 
earth, and in about three weeks each potato will 
be found to be surrounded with white radicles or 
sprouts. These radicles should be cut about two 
inches from the skin of the potatoes. Two or 
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three months later, « 
surrounded by ree 
tatoes, which are 
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Emperor Daffodils in a Japanese Flower 
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CATALOGS 


month for revel 
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FLOWER BOXES 
HE org flower 


offered in 


so constructed 


the 


boxes, now 
larger shops, e 
as to have a hollow 


on the lower side of the bottom 


by the outer rim that rests upon 
table or window sill There is thus an 
closed air space that changes its temperatur 
slowly that moisture is likely to condens: 
the bottom of the box, leading to injury « 


olished sur face upon which the box rests 
I 
st one can help 


some kinds of pottery 


at 
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‘ondition by filing out a shallow space in the 
r rim in the middle of each of the ends or 

This will permit the air to circulate so 
moisture may ne 


we 
sides 


HOT BEDS 


SUBSCRIBER asks where to _ obtain 
pamphlet on Cold frames and Hotbeds, 
recently mentioned in these columns, 
It is issued by the Sunlight Double 
Glass Sash Company, Louisville, Ky,, 

nd sent for four cents in stamps. 


will be 


BEAUTIFUL ANNUALS 


HE great family of Composite plants, of 
which the sunflower and daisy are 
familiar examples, includes several of 
the most beautiful: annual flowers. The 
type of blossom in this family is capable 

creat variation through the modification of 
the form, size and color of the little florets 
rowded together in a head. Consequently, in 
st of the annuals belonging here, there are 
iny types of form and color. Four of the most 
nportant of these flowers are the Cosmos, the 
China Aster, the Marigolds and the Bachelors’ 


ttons. 





Cosmos is one of the newest garden 
It was introduced only during the later 
of the nineteenth century. Mexico was 
original home of this plant. The varieties 
irst obered grew very tall and blossomed very 
but by careful selection dwarf, earlier-flower- 
forms were soon developed. Most of these 
white, pink or crimson flowers, and were 
lerived from the species called Cosmos bipin- 
itus, but lately new forms derived from the 
yellow Cosmos sulphurens, also native to Mexico, 
have been introduced. The variety Klondyke is 
a hybrid between the two sorts. The largest 
lower yet produced is shown by the beautiful 
pink variety, Lady Lenox. 

China Aster. seeds were sent from China to 
France about 1730. A little later they were 
introduced into England and America. These 
ly flowers were single forms, resembling the 
Ox-eye daisy in structure. The various double 
now grown, have been developed since. 
modern Giant Comet and Ostrich Plume 
are wonderfully beautiful, and should be 
grown by every lover of flowers. The natural 
season for these Asters is early autumn, the time 
when they are most needed in the borders. Seed 
sown in drills outdoors early in May will soon 
develop into vigorous seedlings, which may easily 
be transplanted to the bed or border where the 
blossoms are wanted. Great numbers of China 
Asters are grown to be sold by florists in the 

t-flower trade. For this purpose, long stems 
aan perfect flowers are necessary. The Aster 
buds are sometimes injured by blister-beetles, 
which should be collected and killed. The plants 
sometimes suffer from a sort of blight, especially 
when grown repeatedly in the same soil. To 
prevent this injury, rotation and careful seed 
selection are necessary. 

Two distinct species of Marigolds are com- 
monly cultivated: the Tall or African Marigold 
is Tagetes erecta; the Dwarf or French Mari- 
gold is Tagetes patula. Both have been in cul- 
tivation more than three centuries, and have 
been developed into many varieties. The colors 
of the African form range only through yellow 
and orange, while those of the French forms range 
through yellow, orange, brown and red. The 
—_ tones are. remarkably rich. There are 
single and double varieties in both species. The 
Dwarf type is desirable for bedding purposes, 
w hile the Tall type is better suited to irregular 
borders, where the flowers make a brilliant show 
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aw Why Waitthe Life- Time lt Takes to Grow 
“e* Trees and Shrubs? Enjoy Them Now. 7 


There was a time in gardening annals when it took « 
generation to get any sort of mature effect from canes 
and shrubs planted on grounds of homes and estates, 
small or large. No other way existed for owners who 

wanted beautiful outdoor surroundings than to plant the 
slender saplings, four or five feet high, and the two-sided 
shrubs with weak root systems—the best to be had then— 
and patiently coddle them and wait for years for “things 
to grow up.” After fifteen to twenty years the few that 
survived assumed some semblance of the real beauty and 
character wanted. Think of the trouble it took, the fail- 
ures, and the enjoyment lost while waiting. 


Home Is Made Attractive At Once 
With Nelson’s Trees and Shrubs 


Now it is possible to have trees and shrubs planted on 
your grounds, that will make immediate display. Some of 
our big and stately trees and shrubs are twenty-five years 
old. Our shrubs are large enough to bloom and be ef- 
fective at once. They have been perfectly trained, 
pruned, matured and transplanted repeatedly. So strong, 
thrifty and healthy when sold, that moving will not even 
check their growth. Such trees and shrubs require years 
of waiting and care on our part. We save you those years 
and produce the choicest specimens of both deciduous and 
evergreen trees and shrubs, and we warrant them to grou 
on your grounds. Fifty-five years of success satisfying a 
large and critical clientele prove that our methods 
are right. 


“Landscapes Without Waiting” Free 
If You Live Within 500 Miles 


We have every facility for the complete execution of large 
plantings within this radius, with our big trees and shrubs 

ur extraordinary book—sent free to those who contemplate 
plantings soon, within five. hundred miles of Chicago. “Land 
scapes W ithout Wait ing” is unusually valuable, in text, illus- 
tration and printing—it cost us over a dollar a copy. We 
must request fifty cents from persons living farther away. 
Write for the book today. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. ° chiccestii'** 
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NeW Bern 
ax Giant Himalaya 


For centuries known only to my natives 
of Thibet. Discovered by a British ex- 
pedition into that hermit nation, and now 
introduced for American lawns and gar- 
dens. At once it has proved a most valuable 
plant and berry. Grows 40 feet in a season, 
but does not die. Trained on trellises, 
golas, etc. Handsome as a rose, 
of an oak. Myriads of jet-black berries, each 
an inch long—thick, sweet, melting and deli- 


cious,—shipping well. 


ten tons the third year, are average crops from 
an acre. Two plants belonging to a Mr. Minor 
yielded $31 worth of berries the second year, 
and $54 worth the third year, at 16 cents a 
quart. Every garden or lawn in America could 
profitably grow at least two plants. : 


Our New Berry Book Is Free 









per- 
with the life 


READY! °Wiriscuec-recel 


Our new Floral Guide for 1911 a er ht ty : 
Ready to help you select roses guarant t 
grow and bloom—endiless varieties, sold on oa we 


roots, direct from America’s foremost growers. Write 
for it now! Be ready for Spring! Enclose 10c. and 
we will alsu send our famous book, “‘How to Grow 
Roses"* (1911 edition revised), the rose lover's manual 
ot planting and care. Beautiful, helpful, authoritative. 
By all means write for these books TO-DAY! 
THE CONARD & JONES CO. 

50 Years of Rose Culture 

Box 129 B West Grove, Pa. 





Horsford’s Hardy Plants §7:<0"2 


and Flower Seeds that Grow 





Northern grown stock is recognized the world over as hardier 
than that from the South. Horsford's Shrubs, trees. perennials 
and bulbs reared in cold Vermont are giving satisfaction wher- 
ever tried. If you are needing plants that will stand cold 
weather you should, send for the new catalogue. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 











An unusual Berry book about Himalaya and 
other Berries; why we search Europe and Asia; 
how hundreds of new 


berries, Raspberries, 


berries, Gooseberries, 
Currants are tested—only the 
best kinds sold. Berry-growing 
can help you in the high cost 


of living. Get this book 
now—it contains more 
valuable Berry facts 
than will be found be- 
tween any other two 
covers. A postal 
brings your copy. 
BERRYDALE EXPERIME: 
GARDENS ” 
Beautiful Ave., Holland, Mich. 








and standard Straw- 









































The Wagner Book,**Plants and Plans 


Hardy Plants, roses, shrubs, 
trees and how to create beautiful effects 
with them fully described and with ad- 
mirable clearness in this new 1911 Guide 
now ready. Wagner Plants and Plans 
are invaluable to you whether your prob- 


Box 58% SIDNEY, OHIO 











Make your home grounds a perfect picture. 


you how. Write for it today. It is free. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 


we Pewee 6A Oe 
Wray Tee 


for Beautiful Surroundings” will show 


lem is a tiny suburban lot, a vast country 
place, or ‘‘just an old-fashioned garden.’’ 
Wagner Landscape Service, helping you 
to secure the best effect in the space, is 
open to you. Fully described in the 
free book. Write today. 


Florists - Nurserymen - Landscape Gardeners 
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Take for example the question of an Orchard 
House; it is only natural that one should get the 
impression that they must be huge affairs, costing 
a mint of money. But it’s not so! This little 
house shown is plenty big enough for a goodly 
fruiting of apples, pears, peaches, plums, nectarines 
and cherries. Orchard house trees being the dwarf 
kinds, they are grown in pots and tubs and take 
but little room. 

Fruit so grown is most delicious and is really 
one of the cheapest of crops, because the house 
is run at a low temperature, and so requires but 
little artificial heat. Half the year you can use 
it as an orchard house and the rest of the time 
for flowers or vegetables. 

Many there also are who would like to grow 
orchids, but they believe them to be prohibitive in 


Lord & Burnham Co, 








tis ee 
Erected by Mr, A. S. Peabody, Winnetka, Illinois 





We are sure that the reason more people 
don’t have greenhouses is because they 
have only a vague idea of their possibilities 


price. So the rarest are t why go in 
rare ones when there f 
tiful varieties costing 

Wouldn’t you t 
or even $2,500 for 
could cut armsful 
stant array of | 
your residence? 

Wouldn’t you ¢ ext L in you 
in your summer garde hrough ev wi 
ter? Wouldn’t y to 1 i 
grouch “tending 
oughly built, sp! 
Yes, and yes agai 
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houses We Have Bt 
want and let you and 





NEW YORK 
St. James Building 
BOSTON 
Tremont Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Heed Building 
CHICAGO 
The Rookery 











TIME TO THINK 


how you are going to beautify the lawn. 
Time to decide and get your order in for 


KALAKA 


The Wizard Lawn Producer 


Scit and Moisture all that's needed 


A mixture of selected grass seed and_ani- 
mal manure dried, purified and in highly 
concentrated form. All foreign matter ab- 
solutely eliminated; mixing is done by ma- 
chinery; the proportions exact and based on 
the experience of expert horticulturists. 
Affords the positive means by which any- 
one, anywhere, can have green grass and a 
rugged turf. Cheaper, goes further than 
other seeds. 


lb. box shipped ex- 
press prepaid East of Mis- 
souri River on receipt of 
$1.00. Order at once. Let 
us send instructive book- 
| to Grow a 
Lawn.” 


Kalaka 


Company 
820 Exchange Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Hardy Plants 


Rhododené¢rons for mass planting and 
specimen plants. I can supply bu 
clumps in small or large quantit 
Before placing your order get my pri: 

Hardy Ferns for open sun, dry sh 
moist shade or wet open ground 

Hardy Flowers for open border, d 
shade, wild garden or rockery. 

Azaleas and ornamental shrubs for lav 

My illustrated catalog containing 

pages will be of interest to all lover 

wild flowers. Mailed free on request. 

EDW. GILLETT, Box E£, Southwick, Mass. 
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from August to October. The culture of both 
is easy: Sow the seed outdoors, when danger 
from frost is over, and transplant the seedlings 
when two or three inches high, to the place where 
they are to bloom. 

(he many varieties of the Bachelors’ Button, 
yne of the most popular hardy annuals, have 
been developed from a plant, native to South- 
eastern Europe, called by botanists, Centaurea 
yanus. The flowers range to many colors of 
unusual purity of tone, and are held on long 
slender stalks that give them a very decorative 
effect. They are of easiest culture outdoors, and 
xtremely useful for border gardens and cut 
nower 
The Zinnia is often called Youth-and-Old- 
\ge The original single form was Zinnia 

gans, a native of Mexico. Double varieties 
were developed in France about 1860, since when 
iny new sorts have been introduced. The 
wers are remarkable for their range of colors, 
though the color-tones are largely hard and 
netallic, rather than soft and pleasing, the 
flowers also rather stiff, and do not appeal force- 
fully to cultivated tastes. Seed is sown in spring 
utdoors, the young seedlings being transplanted 

» the border garden where they are to blossom. 





Ss. 
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TESTING TOMATO SEEDS 


[ will soon be time to start the gardening 
operations of the new season by sowing 
tomato seeds in the window box or hot- 
bed. An Indiana bulletin on tomato growing 
says : “The per cent. of germination can easily 
be determined by counting out 50 or 100 seeds 
and placing them on moist blotters between two 
plates or pans in a warm room. At least 8 

cent. of the seed should. germinate within 
eight days to be considered a good sample. 
[Those requiring a longer period are usually 
weak in vitality, and will not produce strong 
plants. Although the germination test is carried 
on under more favorable conditions than are 
present in the outside seed bed, still it aids con- 
siderably in determining what may be the real 
cause or failure and often prevents long delay. 
When the plants are grown in hotbeds, about 
the same amount of seed should be sown as the 
germination test indicates, but with outdoor sow- 
ing, a slightly larger amount should be used.” 


r——— 
_— 


GROWING RADISHES 


VERY home garden should grow plenty 
of radishes in such succession as to have 
them through many weeks. There are 
three principal types of the roots: The 
round or turnip-shaped, the oval or 

olive-shaped, and the conical-cylindrical or long 
radishes. The chief colors are red and white, or 
a mixture of the two. 

Radishes require cool weather and _ quick 
growth for their best development, being spring 
and autumn, rather than summer crops. They 
thrive in rich, moist, loamy soil, and are grown 
in enormous quantities in practically all market 
garden regions. Good varieties mature in a 
month or less, under favorable conditions, the 
seed being sown in drills, the rows being ten 

) sixteen inches apart. The small seeds should 
be discarded, as much better roots are produced 
by the large seed. 

P—— 


~~ 


CONTROLLING PLANT PESTS 


HE method of control to be employed for 
a given insect pest or fungous disease, 
says a bulletin oi the Cornell Experiment 
Station, must be determined by _ the 
nature and habits of the enemy, and 
character of the crop attacked. Plants can 
seldom be cured of disease, as are men and 
inimals. They must be protected from the at- 
ck. If sucking insects are to be controlled, 
1ething must be applied that will kill when 
1its them, as whale-oil soap or kerosene emul- 
1; if biting insects are to be combated, the 
and foliage must be sprayed or dusted 
with a poison that, when eaten, will destroy the 
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TO ME: 
It means Inspiration, Health, Life—a 
complete surrender to a “great fond- 
ness"’ for Growing Things, where I have 
“found myself and have found the joy 
of an occupation that yields returns not 
to be measured by a standard of dollars. 
First, there was a boy’s Garden on a 
prairie farm; then the great city, with ‘‘a 
nameless longing,” till one day my doctor 
said: ** Go back to the country and dig."’ 
Finally, a man’s Garden that long since 
overflowed out into the open fields—a 
glorious riot of color; an intoxication of de- 
light, with Peonies, Irises, Phloxes—gath- 
ered from all over the world. 


“Farr’s Hardy Plants” 


WYOMISSING 643G 
9 NURSERIES 


BERTRAND H. F 


A Hardy Flower Garden 
What It Means to Me and 
May Mean to You 


That May Be an Inspiration to You 


as it has been to others. If you receive the book, you may wish to write 
and tell me about YOUR garden. If I can help you I will be glad, for among 
my most prized treasures are many letters whose tender sentiments so beauti- 
fully expressed, have helped me, and made me feel that I have found a place in the 
esteem of those whom it would be a delight to meet. Besides the wonderful collections 
of Irises and Peonies that have made Wyomissing famous, it tells of all the many things in 
endless variety that go to make up the charm of the Hardy Garden, in a book “ that’s differ- 
ent," because it is more than a catalogue. rite for your copy today. Mailed free. 


READING, PA. 
N. B.—Dickson’s Celebrated Irish-grown Roses, ready in March 








DREER'S GARDEN BOOK 


1911 Edition 























TO YOU: 

It may mean Home, Rest, Recreation 
—a retreat where you forget the cares of 
the business world; a place of old asso- 
ciations and tender memories. 

Perhaps an old-time Garden whose 
treasures planted by other hands still 
live, uniting ghe living Present with the 
dead Past, 

Perhaps but a tiny spot of brightness 
surrounded by a desert of brick and 
mortar, later to give place to the House a 
and Garden which 
together make the 
complete home of 
beauty and joy. 


—a Book 


to harvest. 










“i plates. 






Vegetables. 


PENN STREET secticides, etc. 

















BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


144 Large Pages — Mailed Free 
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(About % Natural Size) 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA THORBURNI 
(California Poppy) 

ARDY annual. Sow outdoors in Spring. The 
grandest of all Eschscholtzias. The unopened 
_ buds on outer side of petals are of the deepest 
crimson, toning down on the inner side to bright flame 
color and molten gold. We will mail a packet of this 
valuable novelty and a copy of our beautiful catalog— 
the best Seed annual published in America—for only 
10 cents, stamps or coin. (Regular price of Seed, 15 

cents packet.) Write today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 


12 Dahlias, each different color, $1.00. 


W. H. HARVEY 
233 Old Frederick Road, 


HENRY 


12 One-year-old ever-blooming Roses, 90c. 





LOVETT’S 


if you would embellish your grounds this year 
and for years to come. Our 


new 84-page FREE catalog 


lists a thousand best varieties of 
strong vigorous plants which give 
quick and gratifying results. 


Stately Hollyhocks 


of grand strains, in strong field-grown roots 
—will flower freely the first season. Large 
perfected double hollyhocks—each flower 
a veritab e rosette; fringed hollyhocks and 
singie, all described and illustrated in our 
catalog. Write to-day for acopy Free. 


J. T. LOVETT 
Box 152 Little Silver, N. J. 








ent free 


Baltimore, ‘Md. 


Plant perennia, Plants | 








Gladiolus, the Summer Queen 
of Flowers in YOUR Garden 


You want flowers from early summer until 
frost, sure to furnish a wealth of delicate 
and brilliant blcoms for cutting, ‘lo have 
them, plant my Gladiolus bulbs this spring, 
in front of shrubs or vines, or among the 
Peonies and Iris. The stately spikes of daz- 
ziing Gladioli will gladden your garden 
and home every day this summer. 


A box of 50 Bulbs for 50 cts., postpaid 


This is a carefully selected assortment and 
an unequaled offer, Worth five times this 
price. Every bulb of blooming size. Cultural 


directions included. We can allow only one 
box to each address. Send your order now 
to insure its being filled promptly. 

A postal brings you our catalogue. 


CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS COMPANY 
Desk 21, Sylvania, Ohio 

















Just the 
information 


neededon garden subjects 
is to be found in Dreer’s 
Garden Book incorpo- 
rated in 
Hundreds of 
_ Cultural Articles 
especially written by recog- 
nized authorities on the 
subjects. For example: 

How to Grow Roses—Situa- 
tion, preparation of the beds, 
planting and summer care, prun- 
ing, winter protection, enemies. 
Miscellaneous hints and sugges- 
tions for the amateur florist— 
soil for pot plants, drainage, 
watering, re-potting, fertilizers, 
insects, airing. 

How to grow flowers from 
seed, both annual and perennial. 


The making and care of hot-beds and cold frames 

Complete cultural instructions for growing all kinds of vegetables from seed time 

Description, picture, price and cultural article, about almost anything you want to 
grow, arranged in the most convenient way. 

The 73d annual edition of this garden authority has been increased 
to 288 pages. Contains nearly 1,000 illustrations and 8 color and duotone 
Describes over 1,200 varieties of Flower Seeds, including many 
new ones developed by us, 2,000 kinds of Plants and 600 varieties of 
Also Hardy Shrubs, Climbing Plants, Small Fruits, Water 
Lilies, Roses, etc., etc. 


A large list of Garden Tools, Fertilizers, In- 


om request mentioning this magazine 


A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Orai 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Corn 
University. 

A_ knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening 1s indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses un- 
de, professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
_ Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 
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GET OUR FREE BOOK Learn to 
Grow California’s Grand 
Plants in your Own home 


How much do you know about the beautiful and 
unusual plants of California? Just enough. prob- 
ably, to make you anxious to have some of them 
in yourown heme, Our New Price Cata- 
logue, just out, tells about these rare 
things and how they may be moved 
successfully to other sections of the 
country. In addition, it describes 


Luther Burbank’s 


Productions 


—Fruits, Nuts and Flowers—which we 
alone are authorized to place on the 
market. We publish two other hooks, 
beautifully illustrated in colors, at esc. 
each, postpaid: ‘California Horticul- 
ture,” telling the how" and the ““why”’ 
of success with trees and plants; and 
“New Products of the Trees,” fully 
describing Mr. Burbank’'s recent introductions, 
Whether or not you order these two books, how- 
ever, write for our new, free Catalogue, anyway! 
State where you saw this advertisement. 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 

GEO. C. ROEDING, President and Manager 
Box C, Fresno, California 

Established reg Paid-up Capital, $200,000 
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ESTATE OF N. SELIGMAN 





RESPONSIBILITY is of vastly greater im- 
nce than the matter of a few cents more 
or less per hour when it comes to the treat- 
ment of trees, as it is in any other profession 
that deals with living things. 
SKILL in the art of Tree Surgery is not ac- 
quired from ks, neither obtained in Agri- 
cultural Colleges nor Forestry Schools. _ These 
institutions fill an important place, but they 
lo teach correct e Surgery. 
JOHN DAVEY created Tree Surers. The 


idea is his; the methods are his. All advance- 


ment in this science is the direct result of his 
work, The whole profession of treatment of 
trees radiates from this unique personality. 





Willow Brook, Sun- 
nyside Lane, Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson 
New York 
The work that you 

have done on my 

place commends it- 

self to us and I 

gladly recommend 

you to others in 
need of scientific 
treatment of their 
trees. It appears to 
me to be money well 
spent for others to 
serious'y look after 
the health of their 
trees. I was greatly 
pleased with the 
gentlemanly conduct 
vi all your men. 
(Signed? 

ISAAC N- SELIG- 

MAN- 


Real 


Tree 


Father of Tree Surgery 
























[THE DAVEY TREE EXPERTS 
are just what the name implies—John Davey s selec “on of 
clean and intelligent men, whom he has trained with 
religious care in the art of Tree Surgery. | These men, and 
none others, are fully qualified to administer proper treat- 
ment to sick and wounded trees. Pee 

THE DAVEY INSTITUTE OF TREE SURGERY is 
maintained at heavy expense for the sole purpose of school- 
ing men regarding tree life, insect enemies of trees, tree 
diseases, proper remedies, and—most important of all— 
the theory and practice of Tree Surgery. * 

The service of the Davey Tree Expert Company ts 
available east of the Missouri River for those who 
desire quality at a cost which ts mot in any sense uUnrea~ 
sonable. Send today for handsome booklet and Sui 
information. When you write, tell us how many trees 
you have, what kinds and where located. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 352 Cypress St,, Kent, Ohio 











Peach 6c, Plum 15c, 
2c. Best gualty. 
e 


and list of special An 
niversary Collections 
also FREE packet “In 
comparable Lettuce.”’ 
GERMAN NURSERIES 


Box 116 Beatrice, Neb 














GROW THIS BEAUTIFUL 
ROSE IN YOUR GARDEN 


"THE Climbing American Beauty Rose was origina- 
ted , us—a cross between the American Beauty 

and a seedling of one of our hardy climbing roses. It 
. will thrive and bloom wherever 

a climbing or pillar rose will. 
It has the same exquisitely 
. fragrant, rosy- 
crimson flowers 
3.to 4 inches in 
diameter — but 
instead of a few 
flowers it is one 
mass of bloom 
in June, and con- 
tinues to bloom 
occasionally 
throughout the 
season. The 
leaves of our 


Climbing 
American 
Beauty 


are large, bright, 
glossy green and 
the foliage re- 
mains bright 
and attractive 
throughout the 
" entire growing 
season. The illustration shows a small part of a photo- 

raph of one Climbing American Beauty in bloom. 

ose-lovers will certainly take great delight in this won- 
derful new rose. We will be pleased to send you, by 
mail postpaid, one or as many more as you like of these 
beautiful roses. One-year-old. plants $2.00 each. Write 
for complete descriptive literature. 


Hoopes, Bro, & Thomas Go., West Chester, Pa. 
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' BOBBINK & ATKINS | 


*lant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere With Our 
World’s Choicest Nursery Products 
SPRING PLANTING 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS 


s to see the material growing. We shall gladly 
to all intending purchasers visiting our nursery, 
rested in improving their grounds to visit us. Our 
res of highly cultivated land, and is planted with a 
ntal Nursery Products, placing us in a position to 
yrders of any magnitude. 

place orders at once, while we have several hun- 
ew and popular kinds. We are frequently sold 

ising annoyance and disappointment. 
Many thousands of acclimated plants in Hardy English 

Ss are growing in our nursery. 

ERS AND PINES. More than 75 acres of our 
th handsome specimens of these popular lawn plants. 
)NED PLANTS. Hundreds of thousands of new, rare, 
es of these old-time favorites are growing in many 


WEEPING AND STANDARD TREES. 200,000 
n be seen in our nursery. We grow them for every 


BS ND HEDGE PLANTS. We make a specialty of 
plantings or fill orders of any size. 
AND ORDINARY FRUIT TREES AND SMALL 
these for all kinds of Orchards. 
CLIMBING VINES. We grow immense quantities 





TREES are one of the many attractions of our nursery. 
usands of specimens. 
VN GRAPE VINES for greenhouse cultivation. 
: Spring, Summer and Autumn flowering. 
Our Rutherford Park Lawn Mixture has given satis- 


all shapes and sizes. Ask for special ‘list. 
satisfaction because they possess the standard of qual- 
highest grade of cultivation. 
) GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 15 will tell you about 
our other products for Lawns and Gardens. 
Public Grounds and Private Estates a Specialty. 
are ways Welcome. 
rst stop on the Main Line of the Erie Railroad; 8 miles 






RUTHERFORD, N. J. 








Seeds, Plants, Roses 

Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. H 

5 ca f FRUIT and ORNAMED 

FREES. UU a , 50 in har k 

n t g N 44 gr 

Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Geraniums 

A Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses 
Trees, et mail, postpa 






val and satisfaction guarant 
e stock of SUPERB CANNA 
f Paconias tl [ 
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FREE. Send for 
ney. Direct 


best at first cost. 57 years 


THE STORRS & HARRISON C9,, 


Box 106, Painesville 


nave BRAND marx 


Pulverized Sheep Manure 


Produces m 

sults rhe st, s s yat 

effecti satis 

tilizer. ¢ I 

odor 1 wee 

and wild grass ls 

$4.00 per bbl. 

Freight pre aid st of Misso 
Pulverized Manure Co., 
No. 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

Wizard Brand handled t 
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pest. Many fungous diseases are prevented by 
spraying the plants before the disease appears 
th a mixture poisonous to the fungus, but harm- 
less to the plant. The poisons that destroy 
f are seldom effective against insects, hence 
we have fungicides and insecticides. Often these 
can be combined in one mixture for insect 
fungous pests of certain crops, as, for ex- 
nple, arsenate of lead and lime sulfur for 
ntrolling codling moth and apple scab. 
[t is not to be supposed that spraying is the 
nly means of controlling diseases. Many fungi 
are perpetuated from year to year in or on the 
seeds of the crop, as, for example, the smut 
f oats and wheat, or the pod spot of beans. 
In such cases it becomes necessary to treat the 
seed to kill the fungus or to select seed free 
rom the disease. Special methods of cultivation, 
| treatment, sanitation, etc., are means of con- 
ling these pests and maladies. 
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at — as eaten 

Lists everything desirable in 

Send for Our Book of Trees Fruit and Shade Trees, as well as 

small fruit. Quotes you lowest at-the-nursery prices. 

Agents’ Prices > Direct to 
cain two GREEN’S TREES yeu 

I ry tree triple inspected—all hardy, northern grown and true to_name, li 

te at once for book we will also send you our book ‘* 30 Years With 

. . ’ g 

Fruits and Flowers.” Green’s Nursery Co., Box 58, Rochester, .¥. 
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\CALIFORNI 
FIELD GROWN ROSES 


Send 20 cts in silver 


. = We PAY 

TANT XPRESS ; 

atanes For beautiful photo 
ia} CAARGES lhustrated Art 


>. POMONA, CAL Rose Book 
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You want the Jes plants, trees and shrubs Plan the Garden now. for “‘Garden making time’’ is close at hand. If you order Bodding- 






for your gardens and grot —the bes ton’s ‘‘Quality’’ Seeds, and follow Boddington’s 1911 Garden Guide, your garden yield will 
and the best specime a ry A ey show an increase both in quality and quantity We have made ordering easy for you, by 
h preparing a collection of our choicest seeds. This will provide fresh vegetables from spring 


of Western North Carolina is such that on 
the various elevations may be grown almost 
very hardy plant or tree. At Biltmore Nur- 
i sery these advantages are so utilized by skill 
| and care as to produce a s‘raim of plants of 

extraordinary vigor. To aid planters in mak- 






till frost, with a good supply for winter_besides. 
BODDINGTON’S 1911 GARDEN GUIDE, 144 pages, profusely illustrated; accurate de- 
scriptions, thorough cultural directions. Free if you have a garden. 

Boddington’s Quality Vegetable Seeds 


The Following Collection Prepaid for $6, 













ing selections Y 21 § Sal Pe 
tfc booker one ef hick wi? tetas nee Peas, oddington’s Barly, of arlen Wpipt? | Lettuce, May ‘King % on ; Rowton Market, 
to any home owner. auee sree Boddington’s Early Bird, 1 pt.; Bodding- % oz.; California Cream Butter, % oz.; 
oe ~ ton’s Selected Gradus, 1 pt.; Telephone, (Romaine) Boddington’s Ecli " \ 
: ‘HARDY CARDEN FLOWERS ” % pt.; Alderman, % pt. Melon. Boddington’s Selected Emerald Gem, 
The illustrations suggest many pleasing and Beans. Boddington’s Bountiful, 1 pt.; Mam- % oz.; Rocky Ford, % oz.; Cole’s Early 
varied forms of hardy garden planting—from moth Stringless Green Pod, 1 pt.; Refugee (Water), % oz. 






the simple dooryard ‘effect to the elaborate Wax, 1 pt.; Bush Lima, % pt.; Pole Lima, Okra. Perkins’ Perfected Long Pod, 1 oz. 
lo ) 







formal attainment. The descriptions are full pt. Onion. Boddington’s Bountiful, % oz; The 
and complete, indicating the purpose for Beets. Boddington’s Early Model Globe, Queen, 1 oz.; Yellow Globe Danvers, I oz, 
which each hardy flower is best adapted, yet 1 oz.: Crosby’s Egyptian. 1 oz. Parsley. Boddington’s Triple Moss-Curled, 
free from technical terms. Brussels Sprouts. The Wroxton, pkt. 





% oz 
Cabbage. _Boddington’s Early of Earlies, Parsnip. Boddington’s Improved Hollow 
% oz.; Early Jersey Wakefield, % _0z.; Crown, oz. 
Late American Drumhead, 4% oz.; Mam- Pepper. Boddington’s Selected Chinese 





“FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS” 


Many of the best of the trees and shrubs 






















producing showy blossoms are shown, from ; 8 3 : 

) 3 grown i . , moth Red Rock, pkt. Giant, % oz.; Sweet Spanish, % oz. 
photographs, as grown in typical gardens, Carrot. Early Scarlet Horn, % oz.; Dan- | Radish. Boddington’s Early e, Ye Of; 
law sand Yau Is. abe, pictures and the text rs Half-Long, % 0z. Olive-shaped French Breakfast, %_ 0z.; 
— a . — | or P anting home Cauliflower. Boddington’s Extra-Early Snow- Early Scarlet Turnip and Crimson Giant, 
p= Hh ex, 8 » Where flowering ball, pkt.; Earliest Dwarf Erfurt, pkt. — % oz.; White Icicle, % oz.; Black Spanish, 

: Celery. Boddington’s ameeres White on. th Sandwich Island, 1 
BILTMORE NURSERY CATALOGUE Plume, % oz.; Giant Pascal, % oz. Salsify. Mammoth Sandwic sland, OZ. 
| yi : ' " 
a te * > , . Gol . 1 pt.; Early Cory, s “h. Box on’ , 2 o2.; Vi 
| A guide to the cultivated plants of North wr RA 1 'pt.; Stowell’s ae, ee a 4 






America. Over two years in the making and 


2 0%. 
cost more than $1.00 a copy to complete. Evergreen, 1 Squash. Boddington’s Extra-Early Jersey 


rt. 
Cucumber. Boddington’s Selected White White Bush, % oz.; Improved Hu > 
Spine (Improved), % oz. r ¥ % oz.; English Vegetable Marrow, % 02 
Eggplant. Boddington’s Improved New York Tomato. Boddington’s Early Sunrise, %_ 02; 
Spineless, % oz. ed . B r , Dwarf Stone, % oz.; Earliana, % oz; Pon- 
Endive. Moss Curled, pkt.; road-leavec derosa, OZ. 
Turnip. Boddington’s Model Snowball, % 
tabaga, 









i Contains 19% large pages and describes mo’ 

j : pages an c more 
| than 300 perennials, 300 flowering shrubs, 325 
| 





distinct evergreens, 300 deciduous trees’ and 
200 odd vines and plants. 500 odd photo- 
graphs were made in preparation for this book. 










Batavian, 4 oz. 
ASK US FOR THE BOOK YOU NEED Kale. Dwarf Green Curled Scotch, % oz oz.; Golden Ball, % of; (Bu 
If you have a garden of perennials or want Kohlrabi. Boddington’s Early White De Champion, %_ 0z 





one, request ‘Hardy Garden Flowers.” licious. % Herbs. Dill, Fennel, Lavender, Marjoram, 






Should you prefer the more showy things, tell Savory, Thyme, pkt. 


oz. 
; ee i *’s Prizetaker, 
| us to send ‘Flowering Trees and Shrubs.’’ —_ A, y desc 
| 
| 


& OZ. 
lly described in our Garden Guide, pages 71 to 100. 






In case you have a larger place and can plant 
extensively of many varieties, we shall be 
glad to send the Biltmore Nursery catalogue. 
The edition of each book is limited—write 
today for the one you can use to best ad- 
vantage. 


| Biltmore Nursety, Box 1029, Biltmore, W. C. 


| 

| 

| 

y_ order vill. ine ~e, e package of our f ixed 
To encourage early ordering, we will include, free, a 4ounce package of our famous m 

Orchid Flowering Sweet Pea Seed—the same strain that won for us the Morse Silver Cup at 






the 198 and 1910 exhibition of the National Sweet Pea Society of America at New Yors City. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 
342 West 14th St.,. NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 2205 Chelsea 








Department B 
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st Bridgewater Dahlia Gardens | WHEN CHOOSING A MANTEL Rg 
Are the headquarters of the Dahlia a | First, use the greatest care to select a truly artistic design. Second, be sure the mantel j 
1 AM THE LARGEST AND MOST UP-TO.- | | ‘s substantial and safe as well as artistic. | 
DATE DAHLIA GROWER IN AMERICA P. & B. BRICK MANTELS 
Send to the Eastern Dahlia King | are adapted from the best Continental and English brick lented, s or hed or t Retaved like wane. Absciaasiy } 
a | vot set eal eng arses imide 
eee ee Seegens Shee | | and character of humdcarrings AT. Qe Mamet wih Me Jot ett Beak cea + Tenonsble wet, 





=5 THE PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
So TY — "3 Dept 14, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. New York Sales Office, 112 W. 42nd St, =~ 





Largest growers of pedigree farm and garden oO A T ay 


(, seeds in the world—Clovers, Grasses, Oats, ’ 
Rye, Barley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We Sworn yield 259 
’ 7 : M A bushels per acre. 
7 breed only pedigree heavy yielding stocks. You can beat that 
CATALOGUE FREE in 1911. 
2 Wis. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY. Box 1 
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Treat your plants right! Use Sunlight Double Glass Sash 
Sanlight Double Gass Sash never needs covering What you can have ahead of time 


Iteliminates all the getting outin the cold, wet Cabbage, caulifiower, beets, tomatoes, peppers 
and snow to handleheavy boardsand soggy mats. and sweet potatoes toset out early in their season 
The double layer of glass does it ae NTS WANTED W “+ things are luxuries. 
er GENTS . i proposition. 
Between the two layersisa layer o‘ dry stillair s A ceaplapel —o 
—% inch thick—a perfect non-conductor of heat end for these two boo 

orcold. The beds are never covered and plants nl ee ae 

get all as light —— Sr ae oe other isa book on hot-bedsand cold-frames by 
aster and sturdier for this reason. Prof. Massey an authority on the subject. It 

















cannot be properly made nor kept in perfect condition 
without the use of a Roller. The kind of Roller to use is 
the one that can be handled with the least effort. 


Dunham Rollers ¢ peexiez) 


are actually 44% easier to operate than any others be- 
cause they are roller bearing and have but two inches cf 
axle friction -s compared with the ten to twenty-two 
inch friction in rollers not made under Dunham 
Patents. 
Our book “The Proper Care of Lawns" contains many 
—— about Lawn making and keeping not commonly 

nown. 

Sent Free on Request. Write today 


The Dunham Company 
334-362 First Avenue, Berea, Ohio 
Largest Manufacturers in the world 

} of nd Rollers, Soil Pulverizers 
and Packers for all purposes. 
Eastera Office; The Dunham Co., Dept. A, 6 Albany St., New York City 








Glassis held in place without putty. tells how to make and care for the beds: what} 
Can't work loose. Easily replaced. and when to plant, écin stamps brings both. 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH C0., Inc. 2SUisvnatetey- 
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THE HOUSE BEAT 





A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 


HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson's Tested Seeds, we 


have made 
of the best we have, into a Hendersoa Collection 


consisting of one packet ea { 
the following great specialties: 
Ponderosa Tomato) Henderson‘s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Scarlet Globe Radish Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 
To obtain for our annual catalogue, “Everything for the Gaz 
described below, the largest possible distribution, we make t 


ing unusual offer: To everyone who will mai ten cents, menti 
this publication, we will mail the catalogue and also send our He 
son Specialty Collection as above. 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COL NTS AS Cc ASH 
This Collection is enclosed in a coupon enveloy N when empt 
turned will be accepted as 25c cash payment on ar f one dollar 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE G ARDE N’ 
our 1911 catalogue, is without exception the best 
8 colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing a il results 
tion, make it the most complete as well as beautiful horticultural 
year. Also contains full cultural directions for flowers and vegeta 








35 & 37 
CORTLAND ST. 
" NEw YorK CiTy 


PETER HENDERSON & GO 












LEAVENS FURNITURE 


HE whole impression of 


ated by the choice 


the home is cre 
le or unsuitable 
for a display 
d of comfort 


Home Built 
Aris and Crafts 


furniture. It i 


good taste, of indiv 





duality an 








Furniture EAVENS Furniture e nbraces all style 
1d finishes,— 1 itself the standara in 
Saves Half the Retail Price san ae ae and oid at ; oie: t 
The famous Grand price. 


Rapids quality is ap- 
parent in design, con- 


THE purch asi 
struction and finish. 


ted field 
bracing over 











No other K. D. furni- Ho tela eabie 
ture approaches it. 
Purchase better fur- OR0E RLEAVEN 


niture for less money; 
get more strength, 
more style, moce dur- 
ability, more comfort. 
Indulge your taste for 
the beautiful without 
straining your pocket- 
+ Send for catalog H 
GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE MPG. CO. 


39 Fulton St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


effect; have finished ac- 
cording to your ow 

at no additional! ex 
Shipments carefully 
insuring safe delive 


OVER 200 illustrations 
sent anywhere upon 
request. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Mfrs. 
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Write at once. 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











New Yorn 
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Cwarces H. Sparry, ARCHITECT 


Wood-preserving oils 
waterproof the shingles 
and carry the color properly. 


Dexter Brothers English are "tery ane 


are made of pure ground English « 
and other wood-preserving oils— the best 
known. That’s why they’re wat f 
life of your shingles—why the colors last. 
Let us help you with your color scheme. Write for booklet, and 
miniature shingles, showing colors—TO-DAY Examine 
— fight in your home. Then match them aga 
natural setting of your house, one by on nt are pl 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 112 Broad st. best 1133 Boaday, "1 Y. 
Also Makers of Petrifax é 
5 Hooker Co,, Chicago; John D 8. Potts, 218 Ra 
8t., Bhila.; E.B Totten, Security Bid i Me ‘Doualé 4, 
Grand Ra ade F. T. Crowe & Co., 8 na, Wash 
and Portland. Ore.; M.D. Francis 
Cement Co , Birming = gee Montg 
‘harleston, 8. C., New Or 


t linseed 
reservative 


ong the 
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32 Canal St., Boston, ee | 9 


AGENTS WANTED We give commissions enabling our representatives 
make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 
A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 








IFUL 




















MUST BE REAL OLD 
FURNITURE 


A Custom House Guarantee 


—.. 


[he appraiser’s warehouse at Washington and 
Cheiatogieer streets is filled just now with go. 
alled antique furniture brought to this country 

I y returning tourists and imported by the deale 
ays The New York Sun. Under the new tariff 

the matter of admitting old furniture free of duty 

has come to have much greater significance than 

it did formerly. If furniture is found to pos. 

artistic value and be more than a hundred 
ars old it is entitled to free admission. 

“The importance of this provision to dealers in 
ntiques both here and abroad is that admission 
free of duty constitutes a guarantee of genuine- 
ness which is of great value to the owner. 

Deputy Appraiser Wanmaker says: 

“We demand the most positive proof of its 
genuineness,” he said, “and even then are not sat- 
isfied with the declarations of the owners, but 
have our own experts to pass on every object 
hat comes in. Only those objects which are 
genuine beyond all doubt are admitted under the 
terms of the new law.” 

Often it happens that a woman purchaser goes 
ito one of the old furniture shops on the avenue 
ind asks if there happens to be a set of chairs 
of Chinese Chippendale, for instance. The polite 
salesman is distressed that there is nothing of the 
on hand. But if the customer is not in a 
1urry there will soon be something in the store 
that will suit her. 

“We have just now in the Custom House,” the 
clerk will say, “a wonderful set of Chinese 
Chippendale chairs that formerly belonged to old 
Lord Norocks, whose furniture has just been sold 
at private sale. One of our buyers was fortunate 
enough to get hold of the famous Chippendale 
hairs and they are now in the Custom House.” 

It is not in ‘the least improbable that there are 
chairs in the Custom House, although most 
> young clerks of this kind would not con- 
er themselves bound to stick so closely to the 
icts. In many cases the clerk might know where 
there was such a set of chairs, send for it on com- 
mission and sell it to the customer. Or he might 
even know where there was a good reproduction 
of such a set and sell them as the original prop- 
erty of the late Lord Norocks. Such things have 
been known to happen in many shops, and the 
mention of the Custom House in such transac- 
tions has come to mean to the initiated that the 
; hopkeeper is sparring for wind. 

“Whatever the dealer may be up to,” said the 
manager of one of the establishments on Fifth 
avenue which has been strictly honest in its deal- 
with its customers in such matters, “there 
is now one positive means of protection against 
imp¢ sition. If there is such furniture in the ap- 
praiser’s warehouse and it has been admitted free 
of charge it is genuine. That is the result of the 
present law and its administration by Appraiser 
Thomas, whose judgment in such matters is ac- 
cepted willingly by all who are really anxious for 
an honest opinion. He is such a well qualified 
expert in the matter of old furniture that it could 
have no better indorsement of its genuineness 
han admission free of duty by him.” 

Antique furniture of the commercial kind is like 
many human beings who are rarely entirely good 
r entirely bad. Old furniture, as it is called, is 
rarely altogether fake or altogether genuine. Most 
pieces are composed of some old parts and some 
new ones to supplement what has been lost or 
destroyed. This naturally has raised another 
question for the experts: if part ofa piece is old 
ind the rest of it new, shall it be passed or shall 
the whole thing be rejected? 

Much to the disgust of the importers for sell- 
ing it, antique furniture to be admitted free must 
iltogether old and cannot be a combination of 
new and old wood. Of course there are few 
1anufacturers or restorers of these old pieces $0 
neki ed as to put in new wood without having 
imparted to it by the varied means known to 
their craft an appearance of old age. This is done 
in a variety of ways of which the most usual are 
exposure, shooting with birdshot in order to 
give ~ impression of worm-holes and a number 
of similar devices. But the expert can detect the 
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Plan Spring Painting 
NOW 


|’ ought to have been done last year; it will 





have to be done this year, so let it have early 
consideration. 
A good job of painting requires : 
An appropriate color scheme ; 
Good paint ; 
A good painter ; 
Good weather. 
All are assured by making your plans well in ad- 
yance of the season when you want the work done. 


First, send for our book, ‘‘ Pure Paint.”’ That 
vill help you to select tasteful colors that will just 
suit your house and its surroundings. The book 
will also show why it is to your interest to specily 
the one best paint: 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“* The Lead with the Spread” 


and strictly pure linseed oil, tinted by the painter 
to make exactly the colors you select, and freshly 
mixed at the time of painting to suit the condition 
of the surface to be painted. 

Then arrange for a competent painter to do the 
work, as soon as the weather permits. That gives 
you first call on his best workmen and insures you 
against annoying delays. 


There is not even an apparent saving in using any- 
thing else than Carter White Lead and pure linseed 
ol. Figure it by the gallon, by square yards of 
surface covered, by years of good service—meas- 
ure it by any standard you choose — Carter is the 
most economical. 





Plan now to paint right. Send today for ‘‘ Pure 
Paint.”” It’s free. We'll send with it a set of color 
plates showing how real houses look painted with 


Carter. 


Carter White Lead Company 
12061 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Il. 


Factories: Chicago and Omaha 








Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to health 
and a constant fire risk. Adopt this 
modern Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, sanitary, 
out of sight. Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


SS" 
Before the Furnace. SAL S 
Underfloor Refuse Receiver 
Another great problem has been what todo with 
Garbage n Winter. The or- : : 
inary garbage can freezes up, : 

and when the collector pounds the 
tan to empty it, he ruins the can. 
This is avoided by using the 

henson Underground 

Garbage Receiver. 


Sold direct from factory. Circulars 
of each free. 



























C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., Open 
23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. No Freezing 
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The 
GUEBETT 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 








AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an opportunity to make 
good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 315 Fourth’ Metisnlet: Clcslton Menage o,, 
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The Fire Insurance Standard 


HE fact that agents and brokers everywhere are pushing other companies with the 
argument that they are “ just as good as the Hartford,” shows that a Hartford policy 
has become the standard fire insurance policy of America. When that policy, by which 








other companies are measured, can be had without extra cost, is it not wisdom to insist on 
having the standard policy itself? 


That the Hartford has become the standard is because 


It does the largest business. 5. Itisthe best known company. 
It has paid the biggest losses. 6. It is fair in settlements. 

Its assets and surplus are larger than ever. 7. It is prompt in payment. 

It is more than 100 years old. 


WN 


When you need fire insurance ask your agent or broker to get you a policy inthe Hartford. 
If he tells you he can get you a policy “just as good as the Hartford,” ask him why you cannot 
havethe Hartford. Sometimes it may take a little effort, but you can get what you want if you 


Insist on the Hartford 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


ddiddddd 
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~ 
Big Be 


Big Ben not an i] 
clock but a clock with 
alarm attachment, not a ti 
er but a restful sleepmetet 


Big Ben —a hands 
massive time recorder for 
sleep room or the __livi 
room, the writing tabl 
the down town desk. 
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piens | 
Big Be an adm 
e | | F . ‘ ‘ 
piece of clockmanship, 
$2.50 ik ok dee Wameee, 
e 
Sold by Jewelers only. Company of La Salle, [lin 
Three Dollars in Canada. 
| 
<a = 
> 
The Value of a Name 
Every Morgan Door leaving our 
has the word * MORGAN” tamped on 
is for the prote n of the house builder 
is then a, that he is getting Morg 
Doors if he sees the name. 
Are specified by all up-to-date architects s ant 
furnished by dealers who do not substiti co 
door you get has not the word MORGAN’ 
it is not a Morgan Door 
apanane Dose a e light, remarkably stror 
built of sever sob wood with grai 
in opposite dir ecti ns. Shrinking, warping 
ing impossible eneered in all varieties 
wood— Birch, quarter-sawed red « 
Oak, brown / hogany, et Highest 
of door quality. best for Residences, Ar 
ments, Offices, Bungalows or any buildins 3 
Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAI : 
which guarantees ality, style, durabi 'y 
satisfaction. 'Yy u can ha e Morgan Baers 
specify and ins 
é I Beautif 
n tr Tr I 
s of ect 
A cony w will | be sent on ‘request. 
Architects:—De 
may be fo in S » pa 
Morgan ~ ean Dept. E “Oshkosh, W 
Distributed by Mo n 8a ash and Door Co., Chica f 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md \" 
Handied by Dealers who do not substitute At 
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lifference in the age of the real and the spurious 
wood. 

Such a law is bound to create almost a reyo. 
lution in the business of antique furniture,” one 
yf the dealers told the reporter yesterday, “unless 
buyers become satisfied with what they get and 
lo not insist on absolute authenticity. The 

seum pieces or very fine specimens of antique 
inutile will most likely suffer by its provisions, 
as in paying the high prices demanded for these 

‘es purchasers want absolute genuineness. [pn 

case of less expensive pieces buyers may be 
satisfied to take the furniture as it is and not re. 
juire that it be of undoubted antiquity. Under 
he present conditions there is no reason why any 
New Yorker should be in the least deceived as to 
what he buys here purporting to be a genuine 

ique.” 

The new law as to the admission of these ob- 

‘ts has come to benefit even those Americans 
who buy old furniture abroad. It was not at all 
unusual for purchasers who entered these places 

Raatoad or on the continent this summer to 
ote e the proprietor say their goods had never 
been held for duty at New York, which they 
irded as a great recommendation of their 
ds and a guarantee of their honesty. It did 

often happen that what they said was true 
re than one purchaser who bought on the 
neth of that guarantee found that not only 
he have to pay at the Custom House, but 
everybody with a very few exceptions who 
ught of this same person had also to pay du- 
when the goods landed here. But, there js 
way in which the law may be made to act as 
mplete protection to the Americans who buy 
urope. . 
will guarantee to you,” a foreign dealer will 
say to an American buyer, “that I am selling yon 
renuine antique. If you are not willing to take 
word for it. I will leave the matter to your 
customs officers. If they decide that this 
e is not a genuine antique of more than at 
st a hundred vears old you need not pay for 
all and I will take it back.” 

hat has been said by more than one foreign 
ler to Americans abroad. Probably the dealers 
feel that even if the goods should be pronounced 
lutiable the purchasers would rather pay the duty 
and bring them in than go to the trouble of send- 

them back to Europe. 

[he most important effect of the new law,” 

dealer told the reporter, “‘will be to clear the 

s to what and what is not antique. It is for 

reason that the rooms of the appraiser's 
warehouse are just now stacked up with the goods 
of dealers waiting to hear the opinion of the ex- 
as to whether their evidence and the exami- 
ution of the expert show that their goods can 
enter free of duty and be proved to be within the 
class of real antiques.” 





n 





TO STILL HER SOLE. 
A young lady who lives in Adair 
[ried to sneak out of church during prayer, 
But the squeak of her shoes 
Annoyed those in their pews, 
So she sat in the aisle in despair, 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Tom—Is your engagement a secret? Ted—No; 
girl knows it—New Orleans Picayune. 








YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Simultaneously with our Eastern move, I made ‘‘ The House Beautiful’’ more in ctive and helpful. I will continue to improve 
my magazine where improvement is possible. Every article will be written by an ert. Every issue will be brimful of these 


splendidly illustrated features. For your benefit | offer you LONG TERM subscript at the following EXCEPTIONAL PRICES: 


Last Chance Price 





Recular Price 


2 years. $4.00 $6.00 
3 years 5.00 9.00 
4 years 6.00 12.00 
Subscriptions at these prices MUST be sent to us direct. Accept this LAST CHANCE offer TO-DAY. It’s UNUSUAL 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, 315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Insure the Surface 


of your 


Dining Table 


A single hot dish or spilled liquid will 
ruin your dining table. The stains, spots 
and blotches made cannot be removed ex- 
cept by an expert furniture polisher. The 
expense will be four times as much as the 
» absolutely certain and permanent pro- 
\ tection of a 


PEERLESS 
me Asbestos Table Mat | 


— The Peerless is made of heavy 
asbestos boards through which 
4 neither heat nor liquid can_pene- 
— trate. These boards 
"s@ are made in sizes to 
fit any table and are 
ff hinged so they may 
a be folded and put in 
) the drawer when not 
in use. The flannel 
coverings, which give the soft- 
ness and silence to the table, 
are easily removed when they 
require washing, and still fit, 
even if they shrink or stretch. 
Extra leaves are supplied to 
fill out as you extend the 
table. 


Our Guarantee 


Every Peerless Asbestos Table Mat bears this mark which 
is a guarantee. If any table top is damagec 
where a Peerless Asbestos Mat is used we will 
pay the cost of having it refinished. Get only 
a Peerless. 

Ask your dealer to show you a Peerless As- 
bestos Table Mat—if he cannot do it, don’t be 
satisfied with any other kind—write to us and 























you our booklet, ““To the Woman Who Cares.” 
CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
215-219 Loomis St., Chicago, Il. 


} 
we will tell you where you can see the Peerless and send 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











To induce you to give my 
SUPERB DAHLIAS 


| « trial, I will send 10 Large Field Roots 
for $1.00, express charges to be paid by 
| purchaser. No two roots alike and to in- 
| clude some of the New Gentary Dahlias. 


J. MURRAY BASSETT 
HAMMONTON, N. J. 




















THE OLD Way THE COLONJAL WAY 


The Fireplace Questi 
An absolutely perfeet fireplace 
guaranteed! No more smoke—no 


: soot—no fuss or bother. Absolute 
perfection in every detail. 


. 
The Colonial Head, Throat 
and Dam er solves every problem of fireplace 

, construction. It means that the 


fireplace must be right in 
every vital point. 

The Colonial Head insures a 
bright. clean fire, no matter what the 
direction of the wind or how 

draughty the room. 

Every bit of the smoke goes up the 
chimney Draft can be instantly con- 
trolled from the outside by a slight 

turn of a conveniently placed thumb- 
8 Screw—no stooping—no soiling of hands 

or clothes with soot or ashes, 
NO WASTED HEAT~—periect radiation—room is warmed as 
quickly as with a stove or furnace. 
Our handsome free books on fireviaces and fire 
FREE place construction sent absolutely free on 
your request. The sum of 15 years’ experience 
Gees in fireplace construction at your disposal without 
any cost or obligation. If you are thinking 
of building or of remodeling your present home, or if you now have an 
unsatisfactory fireplace, you need these books. Send now. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 
12th St. & 45thAve. Dept. 1572 Chicago, Ill. 
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Edward Milleré @s 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


‘) 


® 


This mark is your guarantee 


THE MILLER GAS 


Electric and Combination Lighting Fix- 
tures add an artistic touch to every room 
in the house. They are made in an end- 
less variety to please all tastes and to 
match any scheme of decoration. The 
designs are rare and exclusive, the ma- 
terials and construction are the very best 


Stock patterns shipped at short notice. 


Special designs executed for residences 
and public buildings. 


Many of the finest homes in America 
are fitted exclusively with MILLER 
Fixtures. 


Write to us for any requirement for 
lighting, giving your dealer’s name and 
stating class of goods in which you are 
interested, and we will send one of our 
special catalogs; or show this to your 
dealer and get him to order for you 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


(Est. 1844) 
Factory: 19 Miller St., Meriden, Conn. 


Walk into any first-class furniture store and ask the lowest price 
for either a quarter sawn White Oak Table or Morris Chair as good as 
this Come-Packt Furniture. You will find $16 or $18 apiece is low; in- 
stallment houses get much more. By our system of selling direct from 
factory to you, we offer these two for $16 —the price of either one. 

If you are not absolutely satisfied that you have received double 

value, send them back at our expense and get your money. 

We sell either piece separately; the Table (top 36x22) $7.26 

the Morris Chair $8.75. ’ 

200 Bargains in Our Big Furniture Book, Mailed Free 

We will send you postpaid for the asking our big catalog, 

showing Sectional Mission and Bungalow Furniture at equally 

low prices for dining-room, living-room, bed-room and den; 

also our 1911 line of “Willo-Weave” Furniture and Mission 

Lamps. Write today to 

Come-Packt Furniture Co., 204 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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; Water Supply Service | 


Aw /" for any building— tN) 
* y for any institution— 
. any place—anywhere 




















No matter where you want water, or how much 
} you want, or under what conditions you want 
| it, it will pay you to investigate the 


\, Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


No city water system provides better water supply 
service. With your own private plant—a Kew a e 
System—you can have an abundance of water de- 
livered under strong pressure, to all your fixtures 
and hydrants—to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
lawn, stables, garage—anywhere. 


Thousands of Kewanee Systems are in use 
every day, year in and year out, for supplying 
city, country and suburban homes, private and 
public institutions, country clubs, schools 
apartment buildings, fraternal homes, factories, 
towns, etc. 


The Kewanee System is a high quality water 
system through and through. It is the only 
absolutely guaranteed no-trouble system 


Write for our Catalog No. 6, and 
= yo full information. ‘Estimates and 
2 a x FA engineering service free. 
SE ener womues Teter r Supply Co. 


mle 



























eS oa 2078 Breiman Bldg., 50 Church 
: Street, New York ity. 

1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manafactarers of — 


EXCLUSIVELY 























GENERAL OFFICES, SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MAIN WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “WOLFFCOQ” 





TRENTON, N. J.— DENVER, COL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—OMAHA, NEB. 
pam SEAPOLIG, stoual 



































How is it that the quail on your bill of fare 
‘That’s just a fancy 
“We never 


ways struck off?” 
h,” explained the beanery waiter. 
ad a quail in the joint.”—Louwisville Courier- 
ournai 


Uncle Gus—So this is the baby, eh? I used to 
k just like him at that age. What’s he crying 
now? Niece Susie—Oh, Uncle Gus, he 

1 what you said.—Chicago News. 

Mrs. Backbay—Why are you leaving us, Brid- 
? Boston Cook—Me reasons are philanthropic. 
unt to give some wan else a chancet at the joy 

f living with yez—Harper’s Magazine. 


Son, how would you like to enter a _ relay 

nt?” “Fine, dad. I was a star at relay events 

llege.” “So I’ve heard you say. Well, your 

a is about ready to re-lay the carpets.”—Wash- 
ston Herald. 


“Well, professor,” said one of his young mar- 
friends, “I’ve done the usual thing; I’ve put 
rtgage on my house and lot.” “Have you 

rything to chauffeur it?” inquired the professor. 

hicago Tribune, 


ANOTHER PROPOSITION. 


All summer she has kept her sleeves 
Rolled up—her arms are brown; 
But home again, with work to do, 
She promptly rolls them down. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


“Do your daughters help their mother with the 
ousework?” “We wouldn’t think of expecting 

Muriel is temperamental and Zaza is intense.” 
Pittsburg Post. 


My son,” remarked the stern parent, “when I 


was your age I had very little time for frivolous 


rsions.” “Well,” replied t! = young man, “you 
miss much. Believe : this gay life isn’t 


hat it looks to be.”—Washington Star. 





Hello, Johnny,” said the village bl: acksmith, ‘T 
ar your paw has gone into politics.” “Sure.” 
w'd that happen?” “Well, my uncle left him 
silk hat and a Prince Albert coat in his will, 
i paw had to do something with them.—IVash- 
noton Star. 





REAL GOBLINS. 


Once there was a little girl 
Who tried to smuggle things, 

And when the dock inspectors came 
She up and hid her rings; 

And when they asked her what she had 
She just said, “nuthin,” sir!” 

Although she knew it wasn’t true— 
She had ’em all on her, 

And when they had her searched, O my! 
They found ’em in her hair!— 

And the customs men’ll get vou 
Ef you don’t de-clare. 


Then there was a little voy 
Who bought a lot of clothes, 
And handkerchiefs and shirts and things, 
And underwear and hose; 
And as he landed on the dock 
He looked just like a saint. 
When asked if he’d bought things abrvad, 
He said, “No, sur, I ain’t!” 
But when they opened up his trunks 
The things they found in there !— 
And the customs men’ll get you 
Ef you don’t de-clare. 
—New York Times. 

















THE HOME BEAUTIFUL 


VT HE “‘House Beautiful’ is the product of architect and builder. 
G3 The HOME BEAUTIFUL is the product of culture and of 


taste. The very foundation of culture is good literature; literature 
which enlightens, elevates and expands the mind. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


takes highest rank among literary publications that inspire as well as 
instruct. It is the mind beautiful that makes the home beautiful. It 
is good literature which beautifies the mind. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE has been the ceaseless advocate of the 
city beautiful. Its pages have carried the pioneer advertisements of 
municipalities seeking to realize the ideal of beauty in civic development. 


In the power and purity of its stories, in the fascination of its 
fiction, in its wholesome, bubbling humor, in its wealth of illustrations, 
in the cleanness of its guaranteed advertisements, SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE may well lay claim to being the Magazine Beautiful. 

Does SUCCESS MAGAZINE come to your home? It goes to 
300,000 subscribers monthly, and 270,000 of these are home dwellers, 


people with a “local habitation and a name,” who subscribe for the 
magazine annually. 











Ask us to send you a free sample copy of this great magazine. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


$1.00 Per Year toc Per Copy 
SUCCESS BUILDING, 29-31 East 22nd St. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


BOSTON OFFICE 
HOME INSURANCE BUILDING 


BEACON STREET 
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